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CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCES THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


Hatr-hidden behind a tall hedge of 
roses, Which ram round a small piece of 
artificial water, with a jet deau in the 
centre, a peachy-cheeked young girl was 
busy clipping withered blossoms and 
dead leaves, singing cheerily the while. 
When we say that the girl’s business 
was with decayed flowers and dry twigs, 
we give her credit for a good intention ; 
the doleful fact being that, along with 
the old and faded ones, perfectly fresh 
’ roses, and promising buds, not a few 
strewed the ground wherever she had 
passed. But could any one hold her 
responsible for these trespasses who 
contrasted the ponderous garden-scis- 
sors in her grasp with the plump tiny 
hands which tried to wield them ? 
Meanwhile, a quaint-looking figure in 
a striped cotton cap and green apron, 
under cover of a row of mulberry-trees, 
was limping stealthily along towards the 
pond. Once there, the man—for a man 
it was, and an old man, and certainly 
one of the ugliest men alive—well, the 
man stood waiting a few seconds, then, 
biding his time, crossed on tiptoe the 
short open space between the row of 
trees and the pond ; and, when only se- 
parated from the girl by the thickness 
of the hedge of roses, he roared out, 
“T catch you at it again, Signorina.” 
The Signorina jumped back in great 
alarm, and cried, “ How rude of you, 
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Barnaby ; you have startled me out of 
my senses,” 

“TI wish I could startle you out of 
your wicked ways, but that I can’t. 
How many times haven't I told you to 
let the flowers alone! You have a gar- 
den of your own, haven't you, and scis- 
sors of your own, haven’t you?” 

“T have lost mine,” pleaded the 
youthful offender. 

“So much the better for these poor 
things of God. Fine work you have made 
of it,” pursued the old gardener, pointing 
to the hedge and to the “rosy way” on the 
ground, with which she had marked her 
progress ; “a hailstorm could not have 
done worse. And who will have to bear 
the blame when the whole town comes 
up forthe feast? Why, that old dotard, 
Barnaby ; that good-for-nothing Bar- 
naby. Dotards and good-for-nothings 
yourselves, confounded ignoramuses.” 

“You needn’t bellow so, I am not 
deaf,” remonstrated the Signorina ; “ you 
are always in a rage with some one or 
other. I don’t wonder they call you 
Radetsky.” 

This cut on a bleeding wound brought 
the old man’s exasperation to a pitch of 
fury. He opened his mouth to a fright- 
ful extent, stood gasping for a moment ; 
then, probably tinding no words adequate 
to his passion, he made a pull at his 
cap, threw it on the ground, picked it 
up, walked two steps dway, came back, 
and said solemnly, “ Will you give me 
my scissors ; yes or no, Signora Padrona?” 

Whenever he called her “Signora 
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Padrona,” Barnaby was in high dudgeon. 
She did not seem to mind it much, as 
she only said, “ Presently,” making in 
the meantime the most of her short 
presumed tenure of the scissors. Bar- 
naby, without further parley, turned into 
the green inclosure, and gave chase. 
Will-c’-the-Wisp skipped along to avoid 
pursuit, snipping right and left at ran- 
dom, and laughing heartily. All at 
once she stopped, gave a faint cry, and 
lo! the twist of keen merriment in her 
face gave way to that particular and not 
over dignified grimace about the mouth 
which is a forerunner of tears, In her 
precipitation to do havoc, Miss Rose had 
caught one of her thumbs between the 
handles of the scissors. 

Here was a piece of poetical justice, 
which one, even under smaller provoca- 
tion than our old fellow, might well be 
tempted to turn to account as a text for 
a little moral lecture. But Barnaby was 
a@ poor hand at moralising, and no 
amount of poetical or unpoetical justice 
could ever reconcile him to a consum- 
mation which entailed pain on his young 
mistress. For, be it said to his honour 
or to his shame, eross-grained and grum- 
bling, and full of sound and fury as he 
was, the least of the little distresses of 
this pet of his was enough to make him 
as chicken-hearted as could be. 

The echo of Miss Rose’s faint cry had 
barely died away ere Barnaby was by 
her side, and, kneeling on one knee, his 
two arms round her had drawn her close 
to him. “ What is it ? where is it?” 

“ Here,” sobbed Rose, showing the in- 
jured thumb ; and, with the effort of 
speaking, down dropped two big tears. 

“ Don’t, don’t, my darling,” cried the 
good old fellow, raising the small hand 
to his lips, previous to its inspection. 
* Tt’s nothing ; it will be soon all right. 
You see the skin is not broken—only a 
little pinch. We'll rub the pain away 
in no time ;” and he began rubbing with 
great care. There were coaxing and 
caressing tones in his voice now, which 
no one would have dreamed of finding 
in it a moment before. Even the hotch- 
potch of grimacing, tumble-down fea- 
tures, which made him a remarkably 
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ugly man, had settled into something 
almost agreeable to look at, so intense 
was the gentle and tender feeling which 
lighted them from within. 

, “There, the smart is over, isn’t it? 
Not quite yet? but almost—vwell, we 
must conjure it away by a little magic ;” 
and, putting the thumb on a level with 
his mouth, he first mumbled some inar- 
ticulate sounds, and then blew noisily 
over it. “There, it is gone now, and 
we can smile again” In spite of some 
effort to the contrary, the corners of the 
pouting mouth had begun to relax, when 
a shrill sound, something like a colt’s 
neigh, caught her ear. “ Here is Vin- 
cenzino,” she said, disengaging herself 
from the old man’s arms; “don’t 
tell him I have been crying.” And, 
passing a corner of her long-sleeved 
pinafore over her eyes, she answered the 
signal in the same key. Well might 
Miss Rose be ashamed ‘of being found 
out to have been crying, for, younger by 
two years as she looked, she was not the 
less fourteen years of age. 

Presently hove in sight, capering 
towards the pond, the slim figure of a 
bare-headed and tonsured lad, in the 
long and not over-graceful robe of a 
Seminarist. ‘Is the rehearsal over?” 
asked Miss Rose, the moment he was 
close to her. He did not reply to the 
question, but, with a sharp glance at her, 
he said, “ You have been crying ;” and, 
turning quickly on Barnaby, added, with 
a significant stamp of the foot, “it is 
you who made hercry.” Barnaby burst 
into a contemptuous laugh, and, mimick- 
ing the treble and gesture of the young 
orator most pointedly, repeated word for 
word the new-comer’s address to him- 
self ; then, resuming his natural gruff 
voice, he went on cuttingly, “ Of course, 
it was I who made her cry; who else 
could it be, I should like to know? 
Whenever there is mischief done, de- 
pend on it Barnaby is at the bottom of 
it. Barnaby feeds on babies, three 
weeks’ old boys for breakfast, six weeks’ 
old girls for dimmer, and so on. Nay, 
now that I think of it, I had better 
take to my heels, or for certain I shall 
be whipped by his Reverence. Ha! ha! 
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ha! confounded brats !” was the ab irato 
winding-up. “Their lips are still moist 
with mother’s milk, and they give them- 
selves airs of authority. I have no pa- 
tience with them.” Having thus deli- 
vered his opinion, Barnaby picked up 
the shears, and walked away in sullen 
majesty. To avoid misconception, let 
us here state distinctly that, next to 
Rose and Rose’s father, Vincenzo was 
Barnaby’s greatest favourite. But, by 
laying at his door Rose’s tears, Vincenzo 
had stung him to the quick, and the old 
fire-eater had instantly shown fight. 

The lad looked after him and said, 
“ Ugly-and-Good seems uncommonly 
touchy this afternoon.” 

“To tell the truth,” replied Rose, “I 
have worried him too much ;” and she 
confessed her freaks with the scissors 
and her mishap. 

Ugly-and-Good (brutto e buono) is the 
name given in Italy to an excellent sort 
of winter pear, having a very rugged 
exterior. It was Barnaby’s legitimate 
nickname, and, to a certain extent, ac- 
cepted by him, though with a slight 
variante, viz. the modest addition of a 
not before good. It was only lately that 
a few scamps in the village had taken to 
calling him “ Radetzky.” The Austrian 
field-marshal at that epoch (1848) was 
acting a very prominent part in the 
drama of contemporaneous events. This 
foolish appellation, disapproved as it was 
by the majority in the village, would 
have fallen into disuse of itself, had not 
Barnaby, by resenting it violently, given 
it the whet that it wanted. Of all 
pleasures, the one most rarely resisted 
by young people, especially by boys, is 
that of working an old man into a 


ion. 
“ By-the-by,” said Rose, “ how did 
the rehearsal come off ?” 


“ Not come off at all,” was the reply. 
“ The musicians are all at the Palazzo, 
but the bass-viol is missing. The Signor 
Avvocato has sent out scouts to meet 
the porters, who are to bring it. Let us go 
to the Belvedere, and watch for the men.” 

They skirted the row of mulberry- 
trees which had masked Barnaby’s 
approach, went down a few steps, then 


turned to the left into a vine-covered 
walk, which led them straight to the 
Belvedere. It looked over the village 
and the zigzags of the gently rising 
road, and commanded a pretty extensive 
view of the plain, down to the red-tiled 
roofs of the nearest town. Rose sat 
down, and, producing from her pocket a 
small box of vari-coloured beads, an 
unfinished purse, and sewing materials, 
said, “ While we are waiting, I may as 
well do a row or two of your purse, 
It’s pretty, isn’t it, Vincenzo?” She 
called him Vincenzo without ceremony, 
speaking to him in the familiar second 
person of the singular; but he always 
addressed her in the deferential third, 
and as “ Signora Padrona.” 

“ Beautiful !” replied the lad ; “ yours 
are very clever little fingers, Signora.” 

“ And, you may add, very patient 
ones also,” said Rose. “I wouldn’t do 
it for any one but you. Quite extra- 
ordinary the work there is in such small 
things. Shall I do the initials in red 
or white beads} Which should you 
like best ?” 

“ Really, I scarcely know,” said per- 
plexed Vincenzo; “which should you 
advise ?” 

“ Red, I should say.” 

“ Then, let it be red,” returned Vin- 
cenzo, energetically. 

“ But, remember, you are not to get 
the purse unless you sing your motet 
next Thursday to perfection. Do you 
quite know it?” 

“ T think I do,” said Vincenzo, “Shall 
I sing it to you?” 

“ Yes, do.” In aclear pleasing mezzo- 
soprano voice, Vincenzo sang, without 
once blundering or faltering, the “ salu- 
taris,” which was his allotted part in the 
religious festivity appointed for the fol- 
lowing Thursday. “ Bravo!” exclaimed 
Rose, clapping her hands, “ Papa will 
be so pleased. You were so slow in 
learning it, that he never thought you 
would be equal to it.” 

“T was very slow,” said Vincenzo ; 
“ but the fact is, this motet is too high 
for-my voice, which is no longer what it 
was last year: and then I don’t like it as 
well as I did the other ones.” 
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“ Don’t tell papa so; he considers 
this as one of his best compositions ; 
and, if he knew that you didn’t think as 
highly of it as he does, he would be 
downright angry ; and, as it is, he is 
not too well pleased with you.” 

“T do not wonder at that,” said Vin- 
cenzo, rather sadly. “I have not given 
him any cause to be pleased with me. 
When I recollect how miserably I failed 
in my last examination, I am heartily 
ashamed of myself.” 

“ But how was it? Had you been 
idle?” asked the girl. 

“No,” returned Vincenzo. “ Philo- 
sophy was the rock on which I was 
wrecked. I got clear of all other matters 
with a bene.” 

“Ts philosophy, then, so very hard to 
learn ?” 

“ For me, very; it bewilders me. I 
can make neither head nor tail of it. It 
is like reading an unknown language, 
which, read and read for ever so long, 
you can never catch the meaning of. 
And, as to arguing in formd, and syllo- 
gisms, it is of no use my trying to 
master them.” 

“ What is a syllogism?” questioned 
Rose. 

“It is a form of argument made to 
prove white to be black, and black 
white, in so clever a way that one is at 
a loss to discover where the flaw lies ; 
at least, I never can. I'll give you an 
example. Up to this day, you have be- 
lieved that salt meat makes one thirsty. 
Well, I am going to,prove the contrary, 
thus—To drink assuages thirst ; atqui, 
salt meat makes one drink; ergo, salt 
meat assuages thirst.” 

“ But that is downright nonsense,” 
cried Miss Rose, laughing ; “ don’t you 
see that the flaw lies in the ergo ?” 

“I dare say it does,” assented the 
lad ; “ but affirmation is no proof, you 
know, and you must prove your case in 
Jorma ; there’s the bog.” 

“My poor Vincenzo,” said Rose, look- 
ing at the melancholy face, half in merri- 
ment, half in sorrow, “ 1 wish I could 
help you out of your bog, but I can't. 
However, you must keep up your courage, 
and try and try till you do succeed. 





Just think! a lad of seventeen, and 
only to have got the minor orders. If 
you go on at this rate, papa says, when 
will you ever say your first mass?” 

“Who knows if I shall ever say one 
at all?” said Vincenzo, with a doubtful 
shake of the head. “ There are times 
when I despair of ever being able to 
acquire the amount of learning necessary 
for a priest. I am afraid I am naturally 
dull.” 

‘* Nonsense,” put in Rose. 

“ Perhaps,” he went on, “ the want of 
early education may have something to 
do with it. Born a peasant, I was 
brought up as a peasant—I could almost 
wish I were one now. When my father— 
bless his soul !—destined me for the 
Church, I was already eleven years old, 
and scarcely able to read or write; so 
I had to begin at the beginning. I 
suppose this want of ballast has kept 
me back in my studies, besides my 
being, as I said before, naturally thick- 
headed.” 

This harsh judgment upon himself, 
though passed in perfect good faith— 
who could doubt for a moment the lad’s 
honest face and voice !—was singularly 
belied by the gentle earnestness with 
which he spoke—an earnestness beyond 
his age—and by the accompanying in- 
telligent play of his features. Rose had 
felt this when she had entered her 
protest against Vincenzino’s first self- 
accusation of dulness, and ten to one 
but she would have again protested, if 
the missing bass-viol had not loomed in 
sight at this very nick of time. Just 
turning the corner of the Parish Church 
Square appeared two men carrying the 
cumbrous instrument, with a third per- 
son somewhat ahead, who had the un- 
mistakeable air of a priest. “ Don 
Natale, I declare,” said Rose, springing 
from her seat. “ I wonder if he’s come 
to the rehearsal; let us go and meet 
him.” 

And, darting swift as arrows through 
the vine-covered walk, and along a 
terrace planted with walnut-trees, the 
nimble pair cleared the gate in a twink- 
ling, and were scampering down the 
high road, when a lusty hail from Bar- 
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naby made them stop and turn their 
heads. The old man was running after 
them, the young lady’s straw hat in his 
hand. “ Never mind the hat,” laughed 
Rose ; “I suppose I dropped it at the 
pond.” ; 

“ Ugly-and-Good means it as a peace- 
offering,” said the lad. “Tl run back 
for it;” and, suiting the action to the 
word, he raced away to Barnaby, and was 
in no time again at Miss Rose’s side. 

Meanwhile Don Natale, a little ahead 
of the men with the bass-viol, was jog- 
ging on pretty fast, cohsidering his short 
legs and big round paunch. Don Natale 
was the beau ideal of a parish country 
priest—fat, broad-faced, double-chinned, 
red-nosed, good-humoured. Long use 
had deprived his cassock of all gloss, 
his three-cornered hat of every, even the 
last vestige of nap—gloss and nap re- 
placed by a coat of grease. He shouted 
and telegraphed with his head-gear to 
the boy and girl, and, when within reach 
of voice, bellowed out, “ Here I am! 
come in person to explain and make res- 
titutionem in integrum. Ouf! Vincenzo 
knows what that means. What do you 
think that blockhead of a porter from 
the town did? Ouf! Why, he took the 
double-bass to the parish church. And 
what do you think that goose the clerk 
did? He shut it up in the vestry, where 
it has been standing for this hour and a 
half.” 

Rose and Vincenzo were close to him 
by this time, and, as in duty bound, 
kissed the priest’s hand. “Good day, 
Rosa, Rosetta, Rosettina; good day, 
Vincenzo—bless my soul, what a sun for 
the month of May ; it scorches one’s skin, 
it does. Hard work to climb up hill at 
any time, but—” 

“T beg you will not call this gentle 
slope a hill,” remonstrated Rose, smiling. 

“When you are past sixty-five, and 
have to carry the weight I do, you'll find 
it hill enough, my dear child. But, hill 
or slope, let us move on. By-the-bye, 
there’s a hamper for the palace at Peter 
the chandler’s—a hamper come by post, 
as big as a babe, and—exhaling sucha fra- 
grance! if it were not out of season, I 
should say of white truffles. Whatever 
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it is, thou wilt smack thy lips at it next 
Thursday, Vincenzo, thou little rogue 
—while I—I dine at the castle, you 
know. It is traditionary that the parish 
priest should dine at the castle on St. 
Urban’s-day. Consuetudo est lex. Not 
that I have anything to say against the 
table at the castle; God forbid !—but 
they hate truffles there, can’t bear the 
smell of them—quite an idiosyncracy. 
Mine lies the contrary way ; I am over- 
fond of truffles, I confess ; perhaps it is 
a weakness, but there are worse ones, [ 
daresay. Ouf! I am out of breath.” 

“No wonder you are,” cried Rose, 
laughing ; “you do nothing but talk, 
and talk, and talk.” 

“Do you hear her? The lamb is 
scolding the shepherd, I declare,” pur- 
sued Don Natale, with an arch look at 
Rose. “You are like Job's friends, 
fault-finding instead of helping. Come 
to me, Rosinetta, dear, and be baculus 
senectutis mee—give me the support of 
your arm, I mean, and I'll tell you 
why I go on talking, and talking, and 
talking.” 

And, playfully drawing Rose’s arm 
under his own, Don Natale continued : 

“Tam making up for time lost. I have 
been gagged these last three-and-thirty 
years—ever since 1815, my dear—and, 
now that the gag is removed, thanks to 
immortal Pio Nono, thanks to magnani- 
mous Charles Albert, thanks last not 
least to that philosopher of all Christian 
philosophers, Gioberti”—and he raised 
his greasy hat in succession to the three 
names—“ now that an honest man, lay 
or priest, can say his say without hin- 
drance or fear, well, I use and abuse the 
privilege, and I am rattling on for ever.” 

To this ingenious theory the young 
lady might have opposed a sober fact, con- 
firmed by her own experience—namely, 
that at all times Don Natale had been 
famous throughout the parish for his 
superabundance of talkative powers ; 
but she had discretion enough to hold 
her tongue. They had passed the gate, 
and were strolling up the long avenue of 
poplars, which abutted upon the palace, 
when another little party was noticed, 
coming down the avenue towards them. 
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It consisted of Rose’s father (the Signor 
Avvocato, as he was called constantly) 
and four or five of the musicians, who 
had assembled there for the rehearsal. 
The two groups, on espying each other, 
accelerated their pace, and were not long 
in meeting, when there followed such an 
explosion of “oh’s!” and “ah’s!” and 
“what good wind has blown you 
hither?” and questions, explanations, and 
wonderments, as the crows living on the 
poplars had never witnessed the like of. 

However, time pressed ; and, after this 
short halt employed in mutual greetings, 
and giving and receiving information, 
the now united column resumed its 
march in good order. Rose and her 
father (the Signor Avvocato) headed it, 
having Don Natale between them ; the rest 
followed by twos and threes. Vincenzo 
brought up the rear, by chance or by 
inclination, all alone; and, having no 
better occupation for the nonce, he kept 
sedulously kicking out of the way every- 
thing in the shape of leaf, root, or stone, 
which stood in relief enough to allow of 
its being kicked away. 

“What is the matter with thee?” 
asked Barnaby, sallying suddenly forth 
from behind a tree. 

“Nothing is the matter, Barnaby,” 
answered Vincenzo, with a little surprise. 

“ Art thou ill, I mean ?” 

Not in the least.” 

“ Hast thou had any words with the 
Signorina ?” 

“ God forbid !” said Vincenzo, 

“Why then canst thou not hold up 
thy head, like the honest lad thou art ?” 

Upon this, Barnaby went his way, 
and Vincenzo his. 


CHAPTER IL 
A VOCATION. 


Vincenzo had no more been consulted 
about the profession for which he was 
being educated than is a bale of goods 
about its destination. His father was a 
trusty and meritorious servant of the 
Signor Avvocato, who eventually came 
by his death, one might say, in his 
master’s service. He had the manage- 


ment of some pretty extensive rice- 
marshes which the Signor Avvocato 
possessed in the environs of Vercelli. 
A sure and a productive concern this 
rice cultivation, but very unhealthy ! 
Rice is raised in water, which stagnates 
and corrupts and begets malaria. Well, 
it so happened that, on a certain night, 
the water was turned off one of the 
pieces of ground under this man’s con- 
trol—exactly a field that most particu- 
larly required irrigation. Upon this, 
Vincenzo’s father, though sadly out of 
health and spirits (hé had just lost his 
wife), in his zeal to ascertain which of 
two neighbours was the offender—at all 
events, to prevent the repetition of the 
offence—kept watch in the swamps for 
several nights, and then and there im- 
bibed the germs of the malady which 
was to cost him his life. He was imme- 
diately attacked by ague, which resisted 
every effort made to overcome it. His 
master had him removed to a healthier 
situation, gave him good medical advice, 
but with little or no benefit. The poor 
man continued to waste away. As he 
grew weaker, his mind often wandered, 
and he had what he and the people about 
him dignified by the name of apparitions, 
but which, in fact, were only the com- 
mon hallucinations of fever. One of the 
visions which most beset him was that 
of a beautiful lady with a babe in her 
lap, sitting on his bed, who said to him, 
“ Devote your Vincenzo to my service, 
and you shall be cured.” 

Upon no stronger foundation than 
this was the poor boy’s future career 
settled for him. There was a smack of 
the miraculous in the matter which 
tickled the fancies of the neighbourhood 
amazingly. The rector of the parish in 
which the sick man lived took up the 
case warmly, of course, while the sick 
man himself clung to his vision with all 
the instinctive eagerness of self-preserva- 
tion. A communication was speedily 
made to the Signor Avvocato ; and he, 
knowing only tuo well that it was not 
safe to interfere with real or imaginary 
calls from on High, said, probably with 
a slirug of the shoulder, “ Why not? Let 
it be so.” 



























The approbation of the Signor Avvo- 
cato was the more important, because, 
in his double character of Vincenzo’s 
godfather and avowed patron, he was 
regarded, and was aware that he was so, 
as the person from whose purse must be 
drawn the sinews of war; in plain words, 
as the one who would have to defray 
the expenses of the superior education 
necessary to qualify Vincenzo for the 
priesthood. 

While his fate was thus being sealed 
for him, unconscious Vincenzo was gam- 
bolling in the gardens of the palazzo with 
his little playmate and padroncina, Miss 
Rose, hunting for birds’ nests or chasing 
butterflies for her—a business he had 
sedulously pursued for the last two years. 

This will serve to explain the familiar 
style in which we have heard him ad- 
dressed by Rose, the priest, Barnaby, and 
the rest. They had known him too long 
as an urchin in a fustian jacket to change 
their manners when he changed his 
jacket for a long black robe. Miss Rose, 
indeed, on his return after his first year 
at the seminary, somewhat impressed by 
the difference of dress, had made an at- 
tempt to break through former habits, 
and had actually in speaking to him used 
the second person of the plural; but 
Vincenzo begged so hard that she would 
still grant him his old privilege, that 
she had willingly complied. But we 
must not anticipate. 

Well, then, one fine morning Vincenzo 
was summoned to his godfather’s study. 

“Vincenzo, my boy,” began the Signor 
Avvocato, “the time is come when you 
must lay aside childish things and 
begin to prepare yourself for the pro- 
fession your father has chosen for you, 


that of the Church. At his express’ 


desire I have written to our Bishop, and 
made arrangements with the superior of 
the seminary at Ibella (so was named 
the small red-tiled town visible from 
the Belvedere), for your reception there. 
I shall accompany you thither myself on 
Monday ; to-morrow you shall go gnd see 
your father and receive his blessing ; 
next Sunday will be your last holiday 
here, for the present. So long as you 
are a good boy and do credit to those 
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interested in you, you may rely on me 
asa friend. I regret that I cannot my- 
self continue your musical education, 
but I have expressly stipulated that you 
shall have singing lessons at the semi- 
nary. God knows what sort of a master 
they have got there; at all events, let 
him be what he may, he will serve to 
keep your fine voice and ear from 
entirely rusting. You understand that 
on Monday you are to go to bella; 
now you may take yourself off. Go and 
play.” 

“Yes, Signor Padrone, thank you, 
Signor Padrone,” and, not slightly be- 
wildered, Vincenzo ran forthwith to break 
the great news to his young mistress. 
Now let it be understood that Rose was 
an ardent little church-goer, who de 
lighted in the ringing of bells, silver- 
cloth vestments, gorgeously decorated 
altars, and every sort of religious show. 
Priesthood was naturally associated in 
her mind with all these things, and 
farther with heading of processions, the 
mighty gold cross and the violet stock- 
ings of the bishop of Ibella. In short, 
to belong to the priesthood was the 
ne plus ultra of glory in her eyes. Had 
he brought her word of his accession to 
a throne, Rose would not have been half 
so elated as she was at the announcement 
that he was to be a priest. “Only 
think ! why, one of these days he might 
himself be a Bishop !” 

Vincenzo’s vanity was not a little 
inflated »y this view of the matter. 
There was, however, a drawback too 
close at hand to be overlooked—birds’ 
nesting, chasing of butterflies, all such 
merry doings were at an end. This 
ugly side of the medal took the little 
girl by surprise, and for a time made 
her hostile even to the dignities of the 
Church ; but, after the first alarm was 
over, she recovered her spirits and her 
allegiance, asserting that she would 
be able to get leave for him often 
to pay them a visit at the palazzo, 
and, when they went for the winter to 
Thella, what was to prevent his coming 
to play with her every day? “ Papa,” 
she was sure, “would be very glad he 
should do so.” Thus did her eight 
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years’ old wisdom dispose of the 
difficulty. 

For the rest of the day Vincenzo was 
the lion of the household. The servants 
within doors, the labourers in the fields, 
vied with one another in complimenting 
and congratulating him, just as if he 
had won the great prize in the lottery— 
with one notable exception, however. 
Barnaby kept aloof, and looked uglier 
than ever. At that epoch, he was not 
yet the victim of lumbago, that relentless 
foe which had gradually sapped his 
strength, and reduced him from general 
manager of the Avvocato’s estate, to the 
honorific sinecure of head gardener, in 
which capacity he made his appearance 
in the foregving chapter. 

He was still an active, though not 
straight-backed man, and on him de- 
volved the honour of driving the 
youthful catechumen the following day 
to his father’s cottage. It was a pleasant 
drive, of some two hours’ duration, 
through a gently undulating, rich, maize- 
growing country; but little joy had 
Vincenzo of his drive, so outrageously 
out of humour was his companion. 
Barnaby growled the whole way, now at 
the road, then at the tillage and the 
crops, and, lastly, at the black mare he 
was driving. “She was an ugly, good- 
for-nothing beast ; a Jesuit.” 

These opprobrious epithets were the 
more unaccountable to Vincenzo, as he 
had always known Blackie to be a 
favourite with Barnaby. At last, the 
boy ventured to say, “I thought you 
liked the mare, Barnaby.” 

“1?” exclaimed the gardener, with a 
snap and a snarl. “I! I hate every- 
thing that has a black coat, horse or 
man.” 

On arriving at home, the lad had a 
long conference with his father and the 
priest of the parish, from which he 
issued duly impressed with a sense of 
the high mission confided to him. He 
thought of nothing else, all the way 
back to the palazzo, but the miraculous 
apparition described by his father, every 
now and then repeating to himself 
the priest’s parting words—“that he 
“might well feel proud and happy at 








“having been chosen as God’s instru- 
“ ment in a great work.” And so proud 
and happy was Vincenzo at that minute 
that he felt up to anything and every- 
thing, martyrdom included. Barnaby 
neither growled nor snarled during the 
return drive; he whistled incessantly 
instead. 

There were many guests at the 
palazzo on the Sunday following, and 
Vincenzo had the honour of dining at 
his patron’s table. He sat between 
Rose and Don Nataie—the priest that 
was improving the occasion by delivering 
a little speech of mingled advice and 
congratulation to the priest that was to 
be. This raised thé little peasant into 
a personage, and drew all eyes upon 
him. Every one present took more or 
less notice of the boy during the 
dinner, and Vincenzo went to rest that 
night in a flutter of happy excitement. 
But, when he got up in the morning and 
saw the padrone’s carriage at the door, 
and was cautioned that he must be 
ready to start in half an hour, he then 
began to realize the blank awaiting him 
beyond that half-hour. No more Rose, 
no more freedom! The young heart sank ; 
and, had he known of any tribunal 
before which he could bring an appeal, 
he would have humbly prayed to be 
allowed to renounce all hope or chance 
of ever wearing those violet stockings, 
so ardently admired by the signerina. 
Tribunal there was none; Vincenzo 
stood committed on all sides. Shame 
and pride drove back the tears which 
welled up from his full heart as he 
drove off from the palazzo. Shame and 
pride kept his eyes dry when, a couple 
of hours later, he sat down with passive 
despair, among a number of strange 
boys, in the great hall of the Seminary 
of Ibella. Lut, once safe in his bed, 
how those fountains of grief flowed! 
And what a relief it was! Eleven, 
however, is not the age of despair ; so, 
after the lapse of a few days, the poignant 
feelings with which he had arrived had 
subsided into a great yearning after the 
past, and a great want of interest in the 
present. Even this state had begun to 
yield to the influence of time and 
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habit, when an event took place which 
revived all the pristine keenness of his 
ts. 


Tegre 

Just three months after Vincenzo’s 
admission to the seminary, his father 
died. Once the first shock of grief had 
passed away, the boy could not help 
thinking and hoping that, along with 
the object which had dictated the 
sacrifice—for sacrifice he now confessed 
it to be—surely all reason for accomplish- 
ing it had vanished also. His reasonable 
anticipations were, however, doomed to 
be disappointed. When the Signor 
Avvocato came, as he shortly did, on a 
visit of condolence, far from making 
any, the least, allusion to a possible 
change in his protégé’s prospects, every 
word he uttered made it clear that he 
considered them irrevocably fixed ; in- 
deed, so clear was this that Vincenzo 
lacked the courage to give his patron a 
hint of what had been occupying his 
mind. The poor boy called himself all 
sorts of names afterwards for having 
been so cowardly, and took a solemn 
vow to speak out boldly the next time 
he saw his godfather. But the next 
time was very long in coming, and, 
when it did come, alas! Vincenzo’s 
vow remained unfulfilled. He then 
meditated on the possibility of entering 
on the difficult subject by means of a 
letter ; he penned many, and sent none. 
Eleven is as little the age of indomitable 
resolution as it is of settled despair, and 
the only result of this contention of 
mind was, first, a period of renewed 
despondency, followed, secondly, by one 
of dull resignation. Yet Vincenzo’s lot, 
as year succeeded year, if not exactly to 
be set down as happy, could as little be 
designated as unhappy. His masters 
were, in the main, humane, even kind ; 
and he received at their hands, as far as 
his studies were concerned, that easy 
indulgence which is generally conceded 
to a pains-taking but naturally deficient 
boy. His teachers’ estimate of his 
powers of mind was low indeed. 

Though Vincenzo had no intimate 
friends, he was on good terms with the 
majority of his companions ; and, if there 
was an abundance of lessons, chapel- 


going, and classes, the allowance for 
recreation was on a corresponding scale. 
His visits to the Signor Avvocato, 
whether in town or country, were 
much rarer, it is true, than Rose had 
predetermined they should be; never- 
theless, there was the make-weight of 
that blessed holiday for a whole fort- 
night spent at the palazzo—to obtain 
which privilege for his godson, the 
godfather had had to use all his influence 
with the reverend professors of Ibella. 
Blessed holiday, indeed ! which renewed 
the happy past of familiar companion- 
ship with his padroncina. Nor was 
the young seminarist ingensible to the 
figure he cut at church as solo-singer of 
the mass in music, at Rumelli. It was 
St. Urban’s Feast which brought him 
this bouquet of delights, and you can 
fancy, therefore, what an ardent devotee 
of St. Urban was Vincenzo. In his 
morning and evening orisons there was 
ever a special prayer to St. Urban. 

Paradise had its drawbacks ; so had 
these holidays. This was also the esta- 
blished time for the return from school 
to the castle of the son of the Avvocato’s 
neighbour, the marquis—a bigger and 
an older boy than Vincenzo, and withal 
a mischievous sprite. He was for ever 
plaguing and bullying the seminarist, 
was for ever inventing nicknames for 
him, and making him the butt of end- 
less practical jokes ; bad enough when 
Rose was not present, intolerable when 
she was. This quizzing and joking na- 
turally led to fisticuffs ; and out of these 
scuffles young Church generally came off 
second-best, with the certainty of a severe 
lecture from the Signor Avvocato into 
the bargain. 

Amidst such drawbacks and compen- 
sations rolled on the course of our hero’s 
clerical preparation, stormless, if not 
cloudless, until 1848. If there was ever 
a year calculated to unsettle people’s 
minds, 1848 was pre-eminently that 
year. Wonders never ceased. A 
national movement, initiated by a re- 
forming pontiff; constitutions imaugu- 
rated at Rome, in Tuscany, Piedmont, 
and Naples ; a republic sprouting forth 
from the Parisian barricadesof February ; 
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revolution at Vienna; revolution at 
Milan ; Radetzky driven into the Quad- 
rilateral; the war of Italian inde- 
pendence proclaimed ; Charles Albert 
on the Mincio! Such was the chain of 
stupendous events, most of them com- 
pressed within a few months, with which 
that extraordinary year startled the 
world. 

Well might grown men’s pulses—ay, 
and those of young lads in priestly 
schools—beat high and fast with excite- 
ment. Vincenzo’s enthusiasm bordered 
on frenzy. How he envied and burned 
to emulate his heroic brother-seminarists 
of Milan, who, as fame told, had con- 
trived a moving barricade, fighting under 
its cover—another Macedonian phalanx! 
The faint echo of the din and strife of 
war which reached even the student of 
Thella, how welcome it sounded in his 
ears! The mere word “statuto,” as to 
the meaning of which he kiiew about as 
much as he did of the hieroglyphiecs of 
Thebes, had a magic spell for him. To 
watch passing events from near at hand, 
to mix somehow in the current, to be 
free—to be free ! that became his waking 
and sleeping dream. If we were to 
write down all the little plots and con- 
trivances which fermented in the youth’s 
brain of how to reach that ardently de- 
sired goal, each and all winding up with 
his enlisting for a soldier, and going to 
the seat of war, we should have a long 
story to tell. But the superiors were 
more vigilant than usual, and flight 
became an impossibility. As to an 
appeal to his godfather and patron, 
Vineenz) was not up to it. What he 
had not dared to do af his father’s 
demise, when to do so would have been 
a comparatively easy matter, he could 
not muster sufficient courage to attempt, 
now that six years of acquiescence on 
his part had strongly rivetted the chain 
round his leg. Yes, he felt that he 
wore a chain—a heavy and odious one ; 
he was fain to break it ; but how ? 

It may be as well to mention here 
that the failure in his last examination, 
to which we have heard him allude, was 
mainly due to the excitementof the times. 
Now, then, the reader understands the 
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frame of mind in which Vincenzo re- 
turned to the palazzo, on the occasion 
of our first meeting him. Had there 
lurked in the lad’s mind any atom of 
intention to make his godfather the con- 
fidant of his thoughts and wishes, it 
would have been repelled by the frown of 
displeasure which lay on that honoured 
godfather’s brow. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CASTLE AND THE PALACE. 


Tue person who told us the story we 
are about to relate, had, or believed he 
had, his reasons for keeping back all 
precise indication as to places and names, 
and all that we could gather from him 
about the situation of the village of 
tumelli—a name not to be found in 
maps. we believe—was that it lay 
in the north of Piedmont proper, at 
the foot of the hill-country. Were it 
worth the trouble, we might, by means 
of deductions, render this description 
less vague ; but we do not see the use 
of so doing, and leave this easy task to 
any sagacious reader who may be dis- 
posed to undertake it. 

Well, whatever its exact whereabouts, 
Rumelli was a hamlet, with nothing 
remarkable about it, except that it 
possessed both a castle and a palace ; 
this last, already mentioned more than 
once, and neither of which the good 
folks of Rumelli would have exchanged 
for all the castles and palaces in Chris- 
tendom. There was not much to be 
proud of, though, in so far as the castle 
was concerned. It was rather a respect- 
able ‘myth than a reality—nothing re- 
maining of its former splendour, save an 
uninhabitable tower, a bit of the moat 
used as a nursery for mulberry-trees, 
and a drawbridge fast stuck in the earth, 
and serving as a back way to the village. 
The low heavy lump of bricks, with a 
sugar-loaf shaped excrescence at each 
end, which constituted the actual man- 
sion, evidently of comparatively modern 
construction, had no more character in 
its architecture than has any substantial 
farm-house. Such as it was, however, 
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and no living man had seen it otherwise, 
the castle had lorded it over, and made 
the rain and sunshine of, Rumelli for 
God knows how long. In all proba- 
bility it would have continued to do as 
much to this day, had not a rival 
establishment sprung up as if by magic, 
and advanced and enforced its claim to 
a share in the sceptre. This is how it 
happened. 

Marquis Amadeus del Palmetto, the 
present head of the family who owned 
the castle, in obedience to the traditions 
of his caste and race, had entered the 
army at a very early age, and done his 
part well in the gallant stand made by 
Piedmont against republican France. 
When all possibility of resistance was 
over, and the French oceupied the king- 
dom as masters, the marquis broke his 
sword, and returned to his Lares and 
Penates at Rumelli. He had not been 
there long, however, when it occurred to 
him that, before settling down defini- 
tively as a retired country gentleman, 
he owed it to the name he bore, first to 
go and pay his homage to, and take the 
commands of, his king, whose all of 
sovereignty at that moment was confined 
to the island of Sardinia. But Marquis 
Amadeus had more loyalty than ready 
cash, and every endeavour to raise money 
on his already deeply mortgaged estate 
proved fruitless. The marquis, like 
most of the Piedmontese aristocracy, 
was hospitable and open-handed, and, to 
gratify this amiable disposition, lived far 
beyond his means. 

Could his lordship—so said his man 
of business—bring himself to consent 
to part with some of his unentailed 
land, and which, indeed, made scarcely 
any return, there was, as he had already 
had the honour of informing his noble 
client, that same Barnaby Mele who had 
brought home from his wanderings 
some money, and was on the look-out 
for a safe investment of his savings. 

Besides the numberless objections to 
parting with land which he had in com- 


mon with every landed proprietor we . 


ever met, the Marquis had a special one 
in this case. The castle was, as is the 
wont of castles, built on a summit, and 


overlooked the village ; but then all the 
unentailed part of the Marquis’s pro- 
perty lay unfortunately on still higher 
ground, and, to use a traditional phrase 
of the family, the Del Palmettos wanted 
no spy over their heads. However, as 
we know, necessity has no law—money 
was wanted, money must be had, and 
could be had in no other way than by 
selling the hill land; and, after all, 
there was little danger of this poor 
devil Barnaby, who had already a cot- 
tage of his own, taking a fancy to build. 
In short, after some demur, the Marquis 
gave way, a tolerable bargain was made, 
and the deed of sale signed. Barnaby 
got a pretty slice of land, the Marquis 
pocketed the price, and went his jour- 
ney. On his return, after an absence 
of only a couple of months, fancy his 
horror and fury at finding, on the lately- 
dissevered limit of his estate, the foun- 
dations of a vast fabric which would 
entirely command the castle. This 
misfortune occurred at the close of the 
year 1800. Barnaby, it was discovered, 
was merely a man of straw; the real 
purchaser was a certain Pietro Stella, a 
native of Rumelli, about whom the 
tongues in his native place had been 
busy more than once during the last 
twenty years. 

Pietro Stella had left his home at 
sixteen years of age, with no other funds 
than a strong will: and a mason’s trowel ; 
had gone to Mexico, and there realized 
a large fortune, as to the origin of which 
two stories circulated in Rumelli, each 
having its sect of believers. According 
to one version, Pietro had married an 
immensely rich lady, the daughter of a 
grandee of Spain into the bargain ; 
according to the other, he had dug out 
of the ground a stocking full of jewels ; 
whereas we can certify that Pietro had 
married no one of higher rank than the 
daughter of a builder, who was far from 
wealthy, and had never had any other 
jewels to trade with than a ready wit, an 
enterprising spirit, and uprightness. 

Pietro, after a long lapse of years, 
returned to the place of his birth, 
accompanied by wife and children. 
Keeping out of sight himself, he made 
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use of Barnaby, a fellow-villager, whom 
he had met in Mexico, and rescued from 
starvation, to bring about the realization 
of his most cherished scheme—no other 
than to build himself in his native 
village a fine house in a commanding 
situation. A sketch of such a mansion 
had been lying in his desk for more 
than ten years. Pietro had set his eyes 
and heart on that part of the Marquis’s 
land which lay above the castle. 

The enriched builder was too well 
aware of the Del Palmetto crotchet, as 
to having no one to overlook the castle, 
not to be pretty certain that never would 
the Marquis sell a foot of the land in 
question to any man possessed of the 
means of building on it, should it so 
please him. Therefore it was that he 
had employed Barnaby to make the pro- 
posal of purchase, as if for Barnaby’s 
self. The stratagem, as we know, was 
crowned with success ; and no sooner 
was the Marquis’s back turned than 
Pietro pounced on his prey at the head 
of an army of workmen. Trees were 
felled, ground levelled, a terrace raised, 
materials collected; and in no time, as if 
by magic, there rose breast-high the 
walls of what was to be Pietro’s dwell- 
ing. 

High was the wrath of the young 
Marquis when first he caught sight of 
what was doing, loud his denunciations 
of the base conspiracy by which he had 
been entrapped. Had it not been for a 
happy sense of his own dignity, he 
would on the instant have ascended the 
hill, and given a piece of his mind to 
the beggarly chimney-sweep, as he called 
Pietro, who had, in fact, to the perfect 
recollection of the Marquis, a small boy 
at the time, once mended one of the 
castle chimneys. But the swindlers 
need not calculate on impunity ; his 
lordship would call in the aid of the 
law, and force them to remove their 
rubbish with their own hands! On the 
word of a Marquis, he would have them 
punished, though he had to go to Turin 
for that purpose ! 

No practical result ever followed these 
and other similar threats. Signor 
Pietro’s position was legally unassail- 


able, explained his lordship’s lawyer 
to his angry lordship. No law could 
prevent Barnaby from selling what 
he had bought and paid for to 
Pietro ; no law could prevent Pietro, 
become the actual owner of the soil, 
from building on it. As to going 
to Turin, a form of speech which 
meant bringing the weight of court 
favour to bear upon the matter, the 
Marquis had probably forgotten, when 
fulminating this menace, that Turin was 
for the time being the head-quarters of 
the French Department of the High 
Alps, where those belonging to the 
ancient nobility were far from possess- 
ing any preponderant power. So nothing 
was left to the fiery young nobleman—he 
was not more than seven-and-twenty— 
but to champ his bit and wait for the 
day of reckoning ; that is, for the turn 
of fortune’s wheel which should bring 
him and his class again uppermost, and 
give him, and such as he, all their own 
way again, law or no law. 

In the meantime, Pietro, like the 
man of tact and taste that he was, far 
from manifesting anything approaching 
to exultation, evinced a praiseworthy 
spirit of conciliation. He never met the 
Marquis in the road, the only place 
where a meeting could occur, without 
raising his hat, and showing, by his 
manner, infinite respect and deference, 
and that not a mere pretence, but a sin- 
cere reality, Pietro having been brought 
up in the orthodox faith of the right 
divine of kings and aristocracies. His 
mute attentions were ignored; nor did 
the advances of the curé, the prede- 
cessor of Don Natale, who had been 
prevailed on by Pietro to undertake the 
part of peacemaker, meet with any more 
favour. A sharp “Don’t mention that 
man to me,” was all that the good priest 
got for his pains. 

It took full three years to complete, 
decorate, and furnish the new building, 
which the Rumellians had long before 
christened the ‘Palazzo.’ The appellation 
may sound ambitious to the ears of the 
English, who attach to the word Palace 
an idea of almost royal magnificence. 
But the title of Palazzo in Italy means 
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something far less, and is, indeed, gene- 
rally bestowed on all detached mansions 
which combine with a certain stateliness 
of proportions taste and elegance of 
design. In all these essentials, Pietro’s 
new house was certainly not deficient. 
Pietro was by nature a man of taste, 
and he had made himself an excellent 
architect. The palace was three stories 
high, comprising the attics, built on a 
raised terrace, which, while enhancing 
its appearance, helped to dwarf consi- 
derably the underlying castle. One 
access to the palace was by a flight of 
steps, which led up from the avenue to 
this terrace ; below and around which 
last ran a carriage-road winding up an 
ascent to an opposite entrance. 

Well, then, in the month of March, 
of the year 1804, Pietro and his family 
took up their abode at the palace. 
Pietro’s family at that time consisted 
of his wife, two children—a boy and a 
girl—of the respective ages of twelve 
and ten, and an aged aunt, the only one 
of his relations he found alive on his 
return to Rumelli. She, poor soul, 
died shortly after her removal to her 
nephew’s grand residence. Barnaby, as 
a matter of course, also went thither, 
remaining what he had long been, 
Pietro’s confidential servant. The tenour 
of life at the palace was simple and 
unostentatious in the extreme. Pietro, 
his wife, and children, all mixed fami- 
liarly with the country folks, and were 
on excellent terms with their neighbours, 
always excepting the Marquis, with 
whom they were on no terms at all. 
Nevertheless, it had been remarked, 
with sanguine expectations of a speedy 
peace, that on the first appearance of 
the lady of the palace at church, the 
Marquis, in passing her seat to his 
accustomed place in his own side-chapel, 
had slightly bowed to her. Every fol- 
lowing Sunday there was a repetition of 
the same civility, and whenever also the 
lady and the Marquis met in the roads. 
But nothing more came of it than just 
polite salutations. Pietro, who had 
resumed his business as builder and 
contractor for public works, was often 
from home. Years rolled on, and at 


last 1814 arrived—the year of resto- 
rations. Dispossessed sovereigns re- 
ascended their thrones, the sovereign of 
Piedmont among others ; and the aris- 
tocracy had it all their own way again. 
Here, then, was the day of reckoning 
invoked some fourteen years ago by the 
Marquis. He had waited long for it ; 
here it was, and yet, strange to say, he 
showed no signs of any wish to avail 
himself of its advent, at least as re- 
garded the palace and its builder. Per- 
haps he had never wished to do so ; 
men are often better than they them- 
selves imagine. Perhaps the gentle 
touch of sorrow had somewhat softened 
the asperity of his lordship’s temper. 
The Marquis had married in the interval, 
had become the father of two children, 
and buried both of them. Perhaps he 
acknowledged the full force of an accom - 
plished fact, sanctioned also by time, 
and felt unequal to cope with it. Cer- 
tainly, many a thing was foolishly done 
and undone at this epoch in Piedmont 
and elsewhere, but few would have been 
more difficult to undo than this one. 
The palace had taken root in the 
hearts and minds of the Rumellians. 
Public opinion, without abandoning the 
castle, had adopted the palace, was proud 
of the palace, was grateful to the palace. 
The palace had been the Pactolus which 
had left some particles of gold at the 
door of each and all of the cottages. 
And, besides, a stream of a no less pre- 
cious ore—kindness—had never ceased 
flowing from thence. Everybody, like- 
wise, found at the palace that which 
Italians prize above everything—what 
they, as pithily as originally, style a 
“dish of welcome” (un piatto di buona 
cera). The needy found ready employ- 
ment and assistance, the sick relief and 
medicines ; there was a whole apo- 
thecary’s shop at the palace. The priest, 
the mayor, and the town council, who 
had hitherto sworn in verba of the 
castle, now swore also in verba of the 
palace, thanks to which it was that the 
roof of the parish church had been 


‘repaired—that the church could display 


beautiful silver lamps and copes of cloth 
of gold—and that the village was en- 
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dowed with a clean and spacious school- 
house, instead of the barn which had 
hitherto served as such. All these 
benefits had made the position of the 
palace strong indeed, and difficult to 
carry. Had the difficulty of the enter- 
prize anything to do with the Marquis’s 
forbearance? We will give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and hope that he 
was actuated by less personal and more 
creditable motives. However this may 
be, the political change in the kingdom 
brought along with it a radical one in 
his lordship’s course of life. He was 
soon after recalled to active service, and 
left Rumelli to move in a higher and 
wider sphere. During the succeeding 
twenty-four years his visits to the castle 
were few and far between ; and it was 
not till 1838 that he came, as a colonel 
on half-pay, accompanied by a second 
wife and an only son, to settle again, 
this time for good and all, at the family 
seat. Of all those he had left inmates 
of the palace, the only survivors were 
Signor Urbano, Pietro’s son, and Barnaby 
Mele. Signor Urbano had taken his 
degrees in law at the University of 
Turin, and from that time forth was 
known by no other name than that of 
his title of Avvocato. He was a widower, 
with an only daughter, Rose—at the 
period of the Marquis’s return, a child 
of four years old. 

Now that the principal offender had 
gone to his last account, the Marquis felt 
more disposed to leniency—not to a state 
however of friendliness with the Avvo- 
cato, or any one belongirig to him, but to 
one of neutrality, a cessation in short of 
all active hostility. Thus he was con- 
descending enough, in a first chance 
meeting, to return the Signor Avvocato’s 
mute salutation, and to stop and inquire 
after his little daughter’s health. Upon 
the strength of this courtesy, the Signor 
Avvocato, a man of ultra-conciliatory 
spirit, nay pusillanimous, turn of mind, 
had allowed himself to be persuaded by 
Don Natale, the curé or rector of the 
parish, into the belief that he was in 
duty bound to go and call at the castle ; 
and so he did. The Marquis received 
him graciously, but did not introduce 


him to the Marchioness, nor did he ever 
return the visit. Instead of so doing, 
he established from that day a legal 
fiction, to the effect that he was soon 
about to do himself the honour of calling 
upon the Signor Avvocato—a legal fiction 
which in the long run the Signor Avvo- 
cato also adopted on his own account; 
and, upon this reciprocation of kindly 
intentions, the two neighbours never set 
foot in each other’s houses. 

The young generation held less to 
etiquette and social distinctions ; and 
little Rose’s calls to Federico to come 
and play with her, and Federico’s in- 
roads into the gardens of the palace, 
in compliance, were neither of them rare 
occurrences. But, somehow or other, 
these merry meetings too often ended, on 
Rose’s side, in red eyes and complaints 
to Papa of Federico’s rudeness. Papa 
soothed his daughter without remon- 
strating with the offender; and, by thus 
putting up with a slight now and then, 
and accepting on the whole a secondary 
position, the master of the palace 
managed to live at peace with his noble 
neighbour. 

This noble neighbour was, it must be 
confessed, as crafty as an old fox— 
deeply versed in the art which always 
put appearances on his side—quite 
scientific in the process of gilding the 
bitter pill for the one he meant to 
swallow it. Thus, for instance, a few 
years later, when, hard pressed for the 
means of sending his son to the military 
academy of Turin, he set on foot a 
negotiation for the sale of another good 
slice of the land he still possessed close 
to the palace, he contrived it so artfully 
as to make it appear a great concession 
on his part, and to reap, besides his own 
price, both credit and thanks. 

And yet the Signor Avvocato, rich, 
kindly, humane to his tenants, open- 
handedas the day, ought to have been well 
able to keep his own against any other, 
let him be who he might, had he had 
the spirit to do so. For, if less popular 
than his father—and he was perhaps too 
much of a gentleman to be equally so— 
on the other hand he was more looked 
up to, held in especial reverence on 
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account of his legal knowledge, which he 
ever willingly and gratuitously placed 
at the service of those who came to 
consult him. Illiterate people are apt 
to make much of a man who under- 
stands everything relating to meum et 
tuum, and holds in his hand the guiding 
thread of the intricate labyrinth called 
law. But Rose’s father was an indolent 

and somewhat of an intellectual 
sybarite. Strife was abhorrent to his 
nature ; and, so long as he could undis- 
turbedly enjoy his music (his predom- 
inant passion was music), his gardens, 
his daily gossip, he cared little or nothing 
for what went on in the world. Let us 
add, in justice to the Avvocato, that a 
certain passage of his youth had placed 
him, politically, in a false position, and 
had contributed in a great degree to 
keep him down in after life. The fact 
is, he had been a Costipato. The sym- 
pathizers with constitutional principles 
were derisively styled Costipati by the 
adverse party. When, in 1821, a liberal 
constitution became for a moment the 
law of the land, the Signor Avvocato, 
then a young man under thirty, had, in 
his father’s absence, illuminated the 
palace from roof to basement. This 
public sign of adhesion to an order of 
things shortly after abolished proved a 
wasp’s nest to both father and son. 
Signor Pietro had difficulty enough to 
clear himself of any participation in the 
offence. His son, to avoid being arrested, 
had no alternative but to quit Piedmont 
and take refuge at Geneva. His exile 
however lasted only a year; thanks to 
his father’s interest with influential per- 
sonages at Turin, he could without risk 
return home at the expiration of that 
period. A fear however of being called 
to account for his unlucky demonstra- 
tion of opinion had preyed on him ever 
since. That a man so clearly designed 
by nature to follow and not to lead should 
awake one fine morning and find him- 
self mayor of Rumelli, captain of the 
national guard (that was to be), and the 
official leader of the constitutional party 
in the village, was certainly not one of 
the least extraordinary tricks of that 
extraordinary year 1848. 
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Leaving the path of partial reform 
in which it had been for some time 
creeping, Piedmont, at the bidding of 
Charles Albert, began to walk frankly 
and firmly in the high road of represen- 
tative institutions ; and one of the first 
acts of the new government had been to 
place at the head of municipalities new 
men known for their attachment to 
liberty. The Signor Avvocato’s wealth, 
local influence, and political antecedents 
naturally marked him out to the min- 
ister as the most eligible choice that 
could be made for Rumelli. The newly 
elected mayor would have gladly de- 
clined the honours heaped on him, had 
he dared ; but on one side was the fear 
of offending the powers that be, and on 
the other were Don Natale’s persuasions 
and incitements to acceptance. In the 
end, the Signor Avvocato donned the 
authority offered to him, though still 
much against the grain. Not that his 
self-love was not mightily tickled, or that 
he was not a liberal at heart. Few had 
more applauded in petto than he had 
the progressive march of the govern- 
ment, and the grant of a free consti- 
tution. It was the national tendency of 
the movement that made him uneasy; and 
besides, the attitude of Austria was far 
from agreeable, and . . in short, 
look where he would, he saw breakers 
ahead. These and similar misgivings 
caused him to bear his new honours 
meekly, nay humbly, with the concilia- 
tory manner of one not at all certain he 
may not be called on, at no distant tie, 
to answer for himself before some ini- 
mical tribunal. 

The Marquis was smitten to the heart 
by what he called the desertion of the 
Government to the enemy; and, as he 
measured at a glance all the ground lost 
to the castle, and consequently gained by 
the palace, by this change of men and 
measures, no wonder he inwardly con- 
signed to all the devils the Government, 
the Statuto, and the new mayor of 
Rumelli. But, the more bitterly he felt, 
the more carefully he disguised his 
rancour under a great assumption of 
equanimity ; above all, he solemnly dis- 
avowed all intention of opposition. He 
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confessed he was not a partisan of par- 
liamentary institutions ; God did not 
govern the universe by means of two 
Houses of Parliament—as far as he had 
ever heard, at least ; however, he would 
abide by the result of the experiment ; if 
it were successful, so much the better for 
all parties! In the mean time, as he was, 
above and before all other considera- 
tions, afaithful subject, neutrality should 
be his watchword! There were not many, 
indeed, in or out of Rumelli, who courted 
the perilous honour of being the first to 
attack an unknown creature, that might 
bite, and kick, and scratch, for anything 
any one knew. It was only at a later 
period, when her peaceful and gentle 
nature had been ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that the opponents of Liberty 
showed fight, when even boys thrust at 
her with their rattles and wooden swords. 

Our acquaintance, the rector of the 
parish, as indeed the great majority of 
the clergy throughout the land, frankly 
adhered to a new order of things, which 
the popular writings of one of their cleri- 
cal brethren, the Abbé Gioberti, had so 
much contributed to bring about, and 
which furthermore had the sanction of 
the Head of the Church. To listen to 
them, was to hear it affirmed that a new 
era had dawned, that liberty and religion 
were at last married. Pity that the 
honeymoon had not been of longer 
duration! Apart the incoming and the 
outgoing members of the municipal coun- 


cil—the latter re-actionists, the former 
constitutionalists by the force of circum- 
stances—the bulk of our small rural com- 
munity only opened their eyes and ears 
very wide, and waited for some tangible 
sign by which to fprm their estimate of 
the changes accomplishing. But, when 
this sign came, in the shape of war, and 
in a summons to the men on the reserve 
to join their regiments (men, be it 
understood, liable by the last conscrip- 
tion to be called into active service if 
required), when rumours of increased 
taxation became rife, the good folks of 
Rumelli began to protrude their lips in 
ominous fashion, and augur ill of the 
Statuto. Fortunately their devotion to 
the king knew no bounds, and their 
loyalty to his person served as a counter- 
poise to their dissatisfaction with the 
Statuto. What his Majesty had willed, 
what his Majesty had undertaken, must 
be right! This view of matters was 
eventually strengthened by the news 
from the camp, for the most part favour- 
able. Such, then, the posture of affairs, 
such the state of men’s minds in Ru- 
melli on the eve of the féte of St. Urban, 
the patron of the village. Such the 
conditions under which the double 
entertainment given on that day at the 
castle and at the palace (representatives 
for the nonce of opposite principles), 
assumed the importance of a political 
demonstration. 
To be continued. 


WASHINGTON DURING THE WAR. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA. 


In a book too clever to have been so 
soon forgotten, I remember, years ago, 
meeting with a passage which at the 
time struck me strangely. I speak of 
the “Travels of a Roving Englishman.” 
The recollection of the words has passed 
from me; but the sense of the passage 
was after this fashion :—The writer told 
you how he stood one day at the latticed 
window of a high gable-roofed house, 


—looking out upon the lime-shadowed 
market-place of a great city in the fair 
German land,—when the great, glorious 
music of an Austrian band came crashing 
by ; and how, as the music died away, 
and was followed by the dull, heavy 
tramp of the soldiers’ feet, the thought 
passed across him that this grand music 
might have much to answer for in the 
nation’s history; that the strains of 
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glory and pomp and war, which the 
band seemed to send thrilling through 
you, were such as no people could listen 
to, daily, without danger. 

At the present time I recall this pas- 
sage often. From the window, where I 
am writing now, I look out upon the 
mile-long Pennsylvania Avenue, leading 
from the broad Potomac river, by the 
marble palace of the Presidents, up to 
the snow-white Capitol ; and, ever and 
anon, as I write, I am called to the win- 
dow by the sound of some military 
band, as regiment after regiment comes 
marching by. The Germans have brought 
with them into their new fatherland the 
instinct of music, and the bands are 
fine ones, above the average of those of 
a French or English marching regiment. 
The tunes are mostly those well known 
to us across the water; for the war has 
brought out no war-inspired melody, and 
the quaint, half grotesque, half passion- 
stirring air of “John Brown’s body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave,” is still under 
martial interdict. But yet, be the tunes 
what they may, the drums and fifes and 
trumpets rouse the same heart-throbs as 
in the old world, and teach the same 
lessons of glory, and pomp, and war. 
Can this teaching fail to work? is the 
question that I ask myself daily—as 
yet, without an answer. 

Surely no nation in the world has 
ever gone through such a baptism of 
war as the people of the United States 
have passed through in one short year’s 
time. With the men of the Revolution, 
the memories of the revolutionary wars 
had died out. ‘Two generations had 
grown up and passed away, to whom war 
was little more than a name. A year 
ago there were not more than twelve 
thousand soldiers in a country of thirty- 
one millions. Once in four years, on 
the 4th of March, two or three thousand 
troops were collected in Washington to 
add to the pomp of the Presidential 
inauguration, and this was the one mili- 
tary pageant the coyntry had to boast of. 
Now all that is changed. Our news- 
papers at home have been so long telling 
us what the North could “not” do—how 
it could not fight, nor raise money, nor 
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conquer the South—that they seem to me 
to have quite forgotten to tell us what 
the North “has” done. You need not 
go further than my window to see the 
working of the war. As the bands pass 
out of hearing, you can watch the troops 
as they come marching by. Whether 
they are regulars or volunteers it is hard 
for the unprofessional critic to discern, 
for all are clad alike in the same dull 
grey-blue overcoats; and most of the 
regular regiments are filled with such 
raw recruits that the difference between 
volunteer and regular is not an 
obvious one. Of course it is easy 
enough to pick faults in the aspect of 
the troops. As the regiment marches, 
or rather wades, through the thick slush 
and mud, you will observe many inaccu- 
racies of military attire. One man has 
his trousers rolled up almost to his 
knees ; another has them tucked inside 
his boots ; and a third has one leg of 
his trousers hanging down, and the other 
rolled tightly up. And (pardon the 
enormity) I have seen, myself, an officer 
with his shoulder-knots sewed on to a 
common plain frock-coat. Then, too, 
there is a slouching gait about the men, 
not soldier-like to our eyes. They will 
turn their heads round when on parade, 
with an indifference to rule which would 
make an old drill-sergeant’s hair turn 
grey with sorrow. There is an absence 
also of precision in the march ; the men 
keep in step, but you always wonder 
how they manage to do so. The system 
of march, it is true, is copied rather 
from the French than the English 
fashion ; but still it is something very 
different from the orderly disorder of a 
Zouave march, ‘That all these, and a 
score of other irregularities, are faults, 
no one—an American least of all—will 
deny ; but there are two sides to the 
picture. There is no physical dege- 
neracy about a race which can produce 
such regiments as these. 

Men of high stature and burly frames 
are rare, except in the Kentucky regi- 
ments; but, on the other hand, small 
stunted men are unknown. I have seen 
the armies of most European couniries, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that, 

Cc 
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as far as the raw material of the rank 
and file is concerned, the American 
army is the finest. The officers are, 
undoubtedly, the weak point. They 
have not the military air, the self- 
possession, which long habit of com- 
mand alone can give; but they are 
active, energetic, and constantly with 
their men. Wonderfully well equipped, 
too, are both officers and men. Their 
clothing is substantial and easy-fitting ; 
their arms are good; and their accoutre- 
ments are as perfect as money can pur- 
chase. It is remarkable how rapidly 
the new recruits fall into the habits of 
military service. I have seen a Penn- 
sylvanian regiment, raised chiefly from 
the mechanics of Philadelphia, which, 
six weeks after its formation, was equal 
to the average of our best-trained volun- 
teer corps, as far as marching and drill- 
exercise went. Indeed, I have often 
asked myself what it is which makes 
the American volunteer troops look, as 
a rule, so much more soldier-like than 
our own. I suppose the reason is that 
here there is actual war, and at home 
there was at most only a parade. I 
have no doubt, any more than that I 
am writing at this moment, that, in the 
event of civil war or invasion, England 
would raise a million volunteers, as 
rapidly (more rapidly she could not) as 
America has done, and that, when fight- 
ing had once began, there would only 
be too much of earnestness about our 
soldiering ; but at present it is no want 
of patriotism to say that the American 
volunteers strike one as more soldier- 
like than our own. There is no playing 
at soldiering here ; no gaudy uniforms 
or crack companies ; no distinction of 
classes. From every part of the North— 
from the ports of New York and Bos- 
ton, from the homesteads of New 
England, from the factories of Phila- 
delphia, from the shores of the great 
lakes, from the Mississippi valley, and 
from the far-away Texan prairies—these 
men have come to fight for the Union. 
It is idle to talk of their being attracted 
by the pay alone. Large as it is, the 
pay of thirteen dollars a month is only 
two dollars more than the ordinary pay 


of privates in the United States army 
during former times. Thirteen shillings 
a week is poor pay for a labouring man 
in this country, even with board. The 
bulk of these volunteers are men who 
have given up better situations in order 
to enlist, and who have families to sup- 
port at home; and for such men the 
pay is not inadequate. Of course, wher- 
ever there is an army, the scum of the 
population will always be gathered 
together ; but the average “morale” 
and character of the vast army round 
Washington is extremely good. There 
is little drunkenness, and less brawling 
about the streets than if a single Eng- 
lish militia regiment had been quar- 
tered here. The number of papers read 
by the common soldiers, and the num- 
ber of letters which they write, is what 
you would expect from an army where 
every man, with the exception of a few 
foreigners, can read and write ; and the 
ministers, who go among them to preach 
on Sundays, find large and attentive 
audiences. 

But, while I have been writing this 
digression, the troops have marched out 
of sight, towards the South. Still I 
have not long to wait till the sound of 
music tells me that another regiment is 
marching past. All day, and every day, 
the scene before me is one of war. I 
see passing before my windows an end- 
less military panorama. Sometimes it 
is a line of artillery, struggling and 
floundering onwards through the mud. 
Sometimes it is a company of Texan 
cavalry, rattling past, with the jingle 
of their belts and spurs. Sometimes it 
is a long train of suttlers’ waggons, 
ambulance vans, or forage carts, drawn 
by the shaggy Pennsylvanian mules. 
Orderlies innumerable gallop up and 
down ; patrols without end pass along 
the pavements ; and at every window, 
and dvor-step, and street corner, you see 
soldiers standing. You must go far 
away from Washington to leave the war 
behind you. If you go up to any high 
point in the city, whence you can look 
over the surrounding country, every hill- 
side seems covered with camps. The 
white tents catch your eye on every 
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side; and across the river, where the 
thick brushwood obscures the prospect, 
the great army of the Potomac stretches 
miles away to the advance posts of the 
Confederates, south of the far-famed 
Manassas. The numbers are so vast here, 
it is hard to realize them. Fifty thousand 
men are said to have been transported 
down the river within the last few days, 
and yet the town and neighbourhood still 
swarm with troops and camps, as it 
seems, undiminished in number. And 
here, remember, you see only one por- 
tion of the gigantic army. Along a 
line of two thousand miles or so, from 
here down to the New Mexico, there 
are armies fighting their way southwards. 
At Fortress Monroe, Ship Island, Mobile, 
and at every point accessible along the 
Atlantic coast, expeditions, numbered by 
tens of thousands, are stationed, waiting 
for the signal to advance. 

Try to realize all this, and then pic- 
ture to yourself what the effect of all 
this, seen in fact, and not by feeble de- 
scription, must be upon a nation unused 
to war. The wonder to me is, that the 
American nation are not more intoxi- 
cated with the consciousness of their 
new-born strength. Still, the military 
passion, the lust of war, is a plant of 
rapid growth ; and that, when the war 
is over, and the rebellion is suppressed, 
this people will lay down their’ arms 
and return to the arts of peace, is a 
thing more to be hoped for than 
expected. I see that a writer in 
a recent English periodical talks of 
the “essentially blackguardly charac- 
ter” of the whole American war, and, 
amidst some grave discussion about the 
essence of a gentleman, pauses to point 
a pretty paragraph by a sneer at the 
whole Northern army. Children play 
with lucifer matches amongst powder 
barrels ; and probably the classof writers 
of whom this gentleman is a type have 
not the faintest notion that by words 
like these they are sowing the seeds of 
war. Still, for the credit of their own 
country, I wish they would remember 
that power, and strength, and will, are 
never “essentially blackguardly,” and, 
that there is something in an army of a 


million men worth thinking about as 
well as sneering at. 

I am wandering, I see, into political 
discussion, an error I wish to avoid. 
But really here, where nobody talks or 
thinks, or, I believe, dreams of anything 
but politics, it is difficult not to write 
about politics and nothing else. Before, 
however, I am drawn into the vortex 
utterly, as I know I shall be before 
this paper is ended, I must record my 
impressions of Congress. In its exter- 
nal shape, as a matter of bricks and 
mortar, it is a constant wonder to me 
that the Houses of Congress are not 
grander than they are. The position, 
design, and material of the Capitol are 
all magnificent ; and yet, somehow or 
other, it is not, to me at any rate, impres- 
sive. The grand half finished front 
fagade is turned away from the city, 
owing to the fact that the building was 
planned before the town was built, and 
that, from a characteristic English quar- 
rel between the State and a private 
landowner, the town was in reality 
raised on the side not destined for it. 
So, as a matter of fact, nobody enters, or 
ever will enter, by the front entrance, 
except to see the building. The com- 
pletion of the Capitol is stopped for the 
present, because funds are short, and 
the architect is away at the war. The 
whole building has an untidy, unfinished 
air. The immense iron dome, which 
will vie in height with that of St. Peter's, 
is still a confused mass of beams and 
girders, surmounted by a crane, omi- 
nously resembling its brother of Cologne 
Cathedral. Blocks of unhewn marble 
lie on every side, scattered about the 
grounds ; the niches are still without 
their statues, and the great entrance 
without its doors ; while, in many places, 
the red-brick walls are without their 
marble facings. Still, even when the 
building is completed, I think the effect 
inside will always be disappointing. 
Vast as the building is, there is a want 
of great spaces in it, and you wander 
through endless passages, and richly 
roofed corridors, and splendid staircases, 
without coming across one point of 
view which leaves a a 
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impression on your mind. There is, too, 
a > enamel. absence of artistic pro- 
priety about the whole arrangements. 
The great centre circular hall is blocked 
up with a scaffolding, on which a num- 
ber of pictures of little intrinsic merit 
are exposed. Amongst them, by the way, 
there used to be a picture of President 
Buchanan ; but, when the troops were 
quartered here last summer, for the 
defence of the Capitol, the one sole 
injury they did was to destroy the 
portrait of the late President by squirt- 
ing tobacco juice at it. “And a vile 
indignity too, sir,” said an abolitionist, 
who told me the story, “that was for the 
—tobacco juice.” Again, in the main 
passages, there are fruit-stalls allowed 
to stand, where apples and nuts and 
ginger-beer are sold. In another hall 
there is a stand for the sale of guide- 
books and tokens ; and, further on, there 
is a little bazaar of Indian curiosities. 
In spite of these trifling defects, the 
arrangements of the building are won- 
derfully comfortable, and the rooms and 
passages, though less gorgeous than 
those of our own Houses of Parliament, 
are, I think, really more comfortable 
and luxurious. There is one great 
charm too about the building—that, from 
its shape and its elevated position, every 
room faces to the light, and commands 
most lovely views of the surrounding 
country. 

With an Englishman’s feelings about 
the relative importance of the two 
Houses of Parliament, my first visit was 
to the House of Representatives. The 
facility of access, to any one who recol- 
lects the dreary waiting in the gallery 
of our House with a member's order, 
and the still more dreary discomfort 
when at last you make your way into 
the close inconvenient pen, is enough to 
put you in good humour. Without any 
one to stop you, or ask you your 
business, you go up the long staircases, 
and pass through folding doors into the 
public gallery, where I should think 
there must be room for some thousand 
persons, and where you sit as luxuri- 
ously, on stuffed benches with padded 
backs, as if you were a favoured inmate 


of our Speaker’s gallery. It is true the 
company you find around you, like that 
in all public places of resort in America, 
is mixed in its composition. Irish 
workmen with ragged coats will be 
sitting next New York dandies in elabo- 
rate morning costume ; and, by the side 
of officers in the brightest of uniforms, 
you will see common soldiers in their 
grey serge uniforms, with the roughest of 
beards and the muddiest of boots. If 
you are fastidious, however, you can 
easily, supposing there is no great crowd 
in the house, get admission to the 
Ladies’ gallery, where you have choicer 
company and a better view of the 
speakers. The room is oblong in shape, 
rather low in height for architectural 
effect, and surrounded with a gallery 
supported by iron pillars. With the 
exception of two small compartments 
set apart for the press and diplomatic 
body, the whole of this gallery is open 
to the public. In the body of the 
house, the seats of the members, with 
desks before each of them, are arranged 
in semi-circular rows round the raised 
platform on which the speaker’s chair is 
placed, and in front of which the clerks 
of the house sit. The defect of the 
arrangement, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, is that, as the speakers turn 
towards the chair in speaking, it is 
difficult to get a front view of their 
faces, and it is by no means an easy thing 
to follow a speaker whose back is 
turned towards you. However, unless 
the speaker is in a centre seat of the 
semi-circle, you can always get a fair 
view of him by changing your seat from 
one part of the long galleries to another, 
though, at the same time, the constant 
buzz of conversation amongst the mem- 
bers makes it difficult to hear a speaker 
not near the place where you are 
seated. 

One’s first impression is that there is 
a want of life about the whole concern 
compared with our House of Commons. 
In the old days, and before the secession, 
it was a matter of custom that the De- 
mocratic members sat on the right of 
the chair, and the Opposition, Whig, 
Know-nothing, or Republican, on the 
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left. Since the Southern democrats 
seceded, and the old parties were all 
merged more or less in the party which 
supports the Government and the Union, 
this custom has fallen into abeyance ; 
the seats have been extended to cover 
the spaces left empty by the members of 
the seceding states ; and members sit in 
any part of the hall where their number 
may happen to fall, without much re- 
gard to party. This absence of any line 
of division between the members, and 
the fact that there is never any applause 
permitted, gives a dull air to the house. 
The scene looks like a lecture-room 
where the class is paying no attention 
to the lecture. Some of the members, 
not many, have their legs sprawling 
over the desks; some are sleeping in 
their chairs ; and the majority are writ- 
ing, or talking in low voices to their 
neighbours. ‘The members have their 
hats off, and are, for the most part, 
dressed in the black suits Americans 
affect so much. The majority are men 
advanced in life. Young, boyish legis- 
lators, and fashionably-dressed repre- 
sentatives, are things unknown here, 
The house seems composed of business 
men, slightly bored at the waste of 
time. Thus the ordinary demeanour of 
the house is more quiet, if not more 
dignified, than that of our Parliament. 
The only distinct sound which interrupts 
the speaker’s voice is the constant clap, 
clap, of the members’ hands, as they 
summon the boy-pages to run on errands. 
These boys are, indeed, an institution of 
the place. They come and go with won- 
derful quickness; and, when nobody 
calls them, with that “ sans géne” pecu- 
liar to all American servants, they sit 
upon the steps of the speaker's platiorm, 
or perch themselves in any member's 
seat that happens to be vacant. 

With regard to the merit of the 
oratory, it is difficult to judge. ‘There 
are no speakers of great eminence in 
either house this session, and there has 
been no debate since I have been here 
of especial interest. In truth, a debate 
in one sense of the word is not known 
here. There being no ministry to turn 
out—or, rather, there being a ministry 


which has no direct connexion with the 
debates, and which cannot be turned 
out—the peculiar interest which at- 
taches to a great debate with us, where 
the fate of an administration depends on 
the issue, is altogether wanting. Speeches 
are delivered to be printed and circu- 
lated amongst constituents rather than 
to influence the audience to which they 
are addressed ; and, indeed, the news- 
paper reports of the speeches are so 
meagre that any member who wishes 
for a full report is obliged to have his 
speech reprinted. Probably in conse- 
quence of this, the custom of reading 
one’s speech, or referring constantly to 
notes, is very common, and mars the 
effect of the discussions. There is an 
amount, too, of unimpressive gesticula- 
tion which becomes monotonous. I saw 
one member who, during a speech of an 
hour, kept advancing and retreating up 
an open space of some twelve feet in 
length, like the Polar bear at the 
Regent’s Park Gardens; another, who 
always sidled from one desk to another ; 
and a third, who kept turning like a 
teetotum towards every part of the 
house in turn. Still the one remarkable 
feature about the debates is the marvel- 
lous fluency of the speakers. Everybody 
seems to have the gift of speaking, the 
power of stringing words together with- 
out a hitch. I have never yet heard 
an American member of either house 
either stutter, or hem-and-haw, as nine- 
teen-twentieths of our speakers do, in 
want of a word. And this is not because 
the speeches are prepared beforehand. 
I have constantly heard members inter- 
rupted in their speeches, and questions 
put to them ; yet they always reply and 
break the thread of their argument with 
the same perfect self-possession and co- 
piousness of words. If I have not 
heard anything yet in the way of oratory 
that rose to eloquence, I certainly never 
heard so much average good speaking in 
any English assembly. 

The Senate, though probably the more 
important of the two bodies, is not so 
interesting toa stranger. In shape and 
arrangement the building is the counter- 
part of the Hall of the Representatives, 





only smaller. With so small a number of 
members at its fullest—diminished, as it 
is now, by the absence of the seceding se- 
nators—and with the widely-parted rows 
of arm-chairs, fronted by the small ma- 
nogany tables—the aspect of the Senate 
is not a lively one. It seems impossible 
that, with such an audience, any orator 
could work himself into a passion ; and 
the whole look of the scene is so staid 
and decorous that it is hard to realize 
the stormy, passionate discussions which 
have taken place within these walls. In 
the chair is Mr. Hamlin, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, a portly reso- 
lute-looking man, who, if (and there 
are many things more impossible) he 
should be called to fill the Presidential 
Office, will fill it, as far as manner and 
appearance go, far better than his pre- 
decessor. There is no limit, as in the 
lower house, to the length of senatorial 
speeches ; and a senator who has the 
floor of the house is considered to have 
possession of it pretty well for the sit- 
ting. A Mr. Willey, of Virginia, was 


reading, when I was last there, a speech 
of portentous length to empty benches 


and a crowded gullery. If he were not 
constantly trying to jerk his arm out of 
the socket, whenever he is not fumbling 
amongst his papers, his speeches would 
be more impressive. The speech was on 
the abolition of slavery in the Columbia 
district, but when I was present he had 
wandered far away into the general ques- 
tion of emancipation. Like all pro- 
slavery orators, he proved too much. 
The slaves have not thé slightest desire 
to be free ; and then they are on the eve 
of a servile insurrection! Emancipation 
will ruin the whites, because black labour 
will drive white out of the field ; and it 
will destroy the blacks, because they 
will not work, and must therefore starve ! 
And so on. However, the speech was 
well written, and will, doubtless, read 
well. I noted in the corner General 
Jem Lane, of Kansas, the bugbear of the 
Saturday Review; and Wade, of Ohio, 
the strongest opponent of the Govern- 
ment, who tells any one he meets “that, if 
there was no officer in the army of higher 
rank than a sub-lieutenant, the rebellion 
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would be suppressed in a month ;” and 
Wilson, who ten years ago was a work- 
ing shoemaker ; and Sumner, of whom 
more anon. 

When Mr. Willey had concluded his 
oration, the discussion dropped, and the 
house went into executive session. To 
me it has been a surprise to learn how 
very much of the business of both houses 
is conducted secretly. On all executive 
matters—that is, on questions of the ap- 
pointment or dismissal of public officials, 
ete.—the discussions are conducted with 
closed doors. Then the real business of 
both houses, of a deliberative character, 
is conducted in the committee rooms, 
where no strangers: or reporters are ad- 
mitted. Every bill must be referred, 
before discussion, to the standing com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the class 
of subjects on which legislation is pro- 
posed ; and, practically, the frame-work 
and substance of every bill is regulated 
in the committee rooms, not in the open 
house. The party in power in either 
house manages the selection of the com- 
mittees, so that one of the party is 
always chairman, and the majority of 
the members should belong to their own 
side. 1t is in the committee rooms that 
the real work is done ; and members go 
into the house, as 1 heard a leading 
senator say, chiefly to write their letters. 
With all this, with the early hours 
(generally from noon to five), with the 
fresh air and easy seats, the position of 
a member of Congress must be, to my 
mind, a more comfortable one than that 
of an English M.P., not to mention the 
600/. a year of salary, with the mileage, 
stationery, and franking perquisites. 

Bat, doubtless, you will want to hear 
my impressions of the leading men here, 
whose names have been of late so much 
before our eyes. Let me speak, then, of 
those I have had some opportunity of 
judging of personally. 

No man, we all know, is a hero to his 
valet ; and thus, whatever there may be 
of heroic amongst American statesmen 
is hard to discern, from the proximity at 
which you view them. American ma- 
jesty has no externals to be stripped of, 
and you see her public men always en 
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deshabille, So one’s reminiscences are 
of the nature of photographs, not of por- 
traits ; and, possibly, the facility with 
which one catches the outside aspect 
destroys the correctness of one’s impres- 
sion as to the real character. Still, with 
this reservation, I will give you my im- 
pressions of some men of note here for 
what they may be worth. 

First, then, of the Président. To say 
that he is ugly, is nothipg ; to add that 
his figure is grotesque, is to convey no 
adequate impression. Fancy a man six 
foot high, and thin out of proportion ; 
with long bony arms and legs, which 
somehow seem to be always in the way ; 
with great rugged furrowed hands, which 
grasp you like a vice when shaking 
yours ; with a long scraggy neck, and a 
chest too narrow for the great arms at 
its side. Add to this figure a head, 
cocoa-nut-shaped and somewhat too 
small for such a stature, covered with 
rough, uncombed and uncombable hair, 
that stands out in every direction at 
once; a face furrowed, wrinkled, and 
indented, as though it had been scarred 
by vitriol ; a high narrow forehead, and, 
sunk deep beneath bushy eyebrows ; two 
bright, somewhat dreamy eyes, that seem 
to gaze through you without looking at 
you; a few irregular blotches of black 
bristly hair, in the place where beard 
and whiskers ought to grow ; a close-set, 
thin-lipped, stern mouth, with two rows 
of large white teeth, and a nose and ears 
which have been taken by mistake from 
a head of twice the size. Clothe this 
figure, then, in a long, tight, badly-fitting 
suit of black, creased, soiled, and puck- 
ered up at every salient point of the 
figure (and every point of this figure is 
salient) ; put on large ill-fitting boots, 
gloves too long for the long bony fingers, 
and a fluffy hat, covered to the top with 
dusty puffy crape; and then add to 
all this an air of strength, physical as 
well as moral, and a strange look of dig- 
nity coupled with all this grotesqueness ; 
and you will have the impression left 
upon me by Abraham Lincoln. 

On the occasion when I had the 
honour of meeting the President, the 
company was a small one, with most of 


whom he was personally acquainted. 
I have no doubt, therefore, that he was 
as much at his ease as usual, There 
was a look of depression about his face, 
which, I am told by those who see him 
daily, was habitual to him even before 
his child’s death. It was strange to 
me to witness the perfect terms of 
equality on which he appeared to be 
with everybody. Occasionally some of 
his interlocutors called him “ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” but the habit was to address him 
simply as “Sir.” It was not, indeed, 
till I was introduced to him, that I was 
aware that the President was one of 
the company. He talked little, and 
seemed to prefer others talking to him 
to talking himself; but, when he spoke, 
his remarks were always shrewd and 
sensible. You would never say he was 
a gentleman ; you would still less say 
he was not one. There are some women 
about whom no one ever thinks in 
connexion with beauty one way or the 
other ; and there are men to whom the 
epithet of gentleman-like or ungentle- 
man-like appears utterly incongruous ; 
and of such Mr. Lincoln is one. Still 
there is about him an utter absence of 
pretension, and an evident desire to be 
courteous to everybody, which is the 
essence, if not the outward form, of 
good breeding. There is a softness, too, 
about his smile, and a sparkle of dry 
humour about his eye, which redeem 
the expression of his face, and remind 
me more of the late Dr. Arnold, as a 
child’s recollection recalls him, than of 
any face I can call to mind. 

The conversation, like that of all 
American official men I have met with, 
was unrestrained in the presence of 
strangers, to a degree perfectly astonish- 
ing. Any remarks that I heard made, 
as to the present state of affairs, I do 
not feel at liberty to repeat, though 
really every public man here appears 
not only to live in a glass house, but in 
a reverberating gallery, and to be abso- 
lutely indifferent as to who sees or hears 
him. There are a few “ Lincolniana,” 
however, which I may fairly quote, and 
which will show the style of his con- 
versation. Some of the party began 
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smoking, and our host remarked, langh- 
ingly, “ ‘The President has got ro vices ; 
he neither smokes nor drinks.” “ That 
is a doubtful compliment,” answered 
the President ; “I recollect once being 
outside a stage in Illinois, and a man 
sitting by me offered me a cigar. I 
told him I had no vices. He said 
nothing, smoked for some time, and 
then grunted out, ‘It’s my experience 
that folks who have no vices have 
plaguy few virtues.” Again, a 
gentleman present was telling how a 
friend of his had been driven away 
from New Orleans as a Unionist, and 
how, on his expulsion, when he asked 
to see the writ by which he was ex- 
pelled, the deputation which called on 
him told him that the government had 
made up their minds to do nothing 
illegal, and so they had issued no illegal 
writs, and simply meant to make him 
go of his own free will. “Well,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “that reminds me of an 
hotel-keeper down at St. Lovis, who 
boasted that he never had a death in 
his hotel; and no more he had, for 
whenever a guest was dying in his 
house he carried him out to die in 
the street.” At another time the 
conversation turned upon the discus- 
sions as to the Missouri compromise, 
and elicited the following quaint remark 
from the President. “It used to amuse 
me some (sic) to find that the slave- 
holders wanted more territory, because 
they had not room enough for. their 
slaves, and yet they complained of 
not having the slave-trade, because 
they wanted more slaves for their 
room.” 

Stories such as these read dull enough 
in print ; but, unless you could give also 
the dry chuckle with which they are 
accompanied, and the gleam in the 
speaker's eye, as, with the action habitual 
to him, he rubs his hand down the side 
of his long leg, you must fail in con- 
veying a true impression of their quaint 
humour. This sort of Socratic illustra- 
tion is his usual form of conversation 
amongst strangers; but, I believe, in his 
private life he is a man of few words, 
and those simple ones. Let me close 


my description with one remark he 
made of a more reflective character, and 
which, though not perhaps of great 
value in itself, is curious as coming 
from a man who has achieved distine- 
tion. Speaking of the fluency of 
American orators, he said, “It is very 
common in this country to find great 
facility of expression, and less com- 
mon to find great lucidity of thought. 
The combination of the two in one 
person is very uncommon ; but, when- 
ever you do find it, you have a great 
man.” 

Of Mr. Seward, I can speak more 
freely, from the fact that at the present 
day he does not stand high in popular 
favour. After all, explain it as you will, 
the beau réle in the “Trent affair” 
was not that of the United States, and 
the Americans are too sharp a people to 
be able long to delude themselves with 
the flattering unction that they had won 
a great diplomatic victory. Hence, the 
Secretary of State has suffered, perhaps 
unjustly, as the scapegoat of the national 
humiliation. Mr. Stanton has taken 
his place in the favour of the people, 
and, it is rumoured, of the President. 
It is to the setting then, and not to the 
rising sun, that I wish to do justice. 
My first thought, at meeting Mr. Seward, 
was one of wonder that so smail a man 
should have been near creating a war 
between two great nations. A man, I 
should think, under five feet in height, 
and of some sixty years in age ; small- 
made, with small delicate hands and 
feet, and a small wiry body, scanty snow- 
white hair, deep-set clear grey eyes, a 
face perfectly clean-shaved, and a smooth 
colourless skin of a sort of parchment 
texture ! Such were the outward features 
that struck me at once. He was in his 
office when first I saw him, dressed in 
black, withhis waistcoat half unbuttoned, 
one leg over the side of his arm-chair, 
and a cigar stuck between his lips. 
Barring the cigar and the attitude, I 
should have taken him for a shrewd 
well-to-do attorney, waiting to learn a 
new client's business. You are at your 
ease with him at once. There is a 
frankness and bonhommie about his 
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manner, which renders it to my mind a 
very pleasant one. In our English 
phrase, Mr. Seward is good company. 
A good cigar, a good glass of wine, and a 
good story, even if it is tant soit peu risqué, 
are pleasures which he obviously enjoys 
keenly. Still, a glance at that spare 
hard-knit frame, and that clear bright 
eye, shows you that no pleasure, however 
keenly appreciated, has been indulged 
into excess throughout hislong laborious 
eareer. And, more than that, no one 
who has had the pleasure of seeing him 
amongst his own family can doubt about 
the kindliness of his disposition. It is 
equally impossible to talk much with 
him without perceiving that he is a 
man of remarkable ability. He has 
read much, especially of modern litera- 
ture—travelled much, and seen much of 
the world of man as well as that of 
books. His political principles seem to 
me drawn from the old Whig school of 
the bygone Edinburgh Review days, and 
you can trace easily the influence which 
the teaching of Brougham and Jeffreys 
and Sidney Smith have had upon his 
mind. What strikes me most in con- 
versation with him is a largeness of 
view very rare amongst the American 
politicians. The relative position of 
America with regard to Europe, and 
the future of his country, are matters 
he can discuss with sense as well as 
patriotism. That his intellect is prac- 
tical rather than philosophical, and 
that he is unduly impatient of abstract 
theories, I am inclined to suspect. In 
other words, he is a man of action 
rather than of thought—a politician, not 
areformer. It was by sheer vigour of 
mind and force of will that he acquired 
his pre-eminence inthe ministry. Accord- 
ing to the theory of the American con- 
stitution there is no such a thing as a 
ministry, and the ministers are only 
heads of departments. One department 
is equal to another, and the secretary at 
the head of any department has no 
power to issue orders to any other. 
When the insurrection broke out, and 
every department was in disorder, Mr. 
Seward virtually assumed a temporary 
premiership. His colleagues yielded, 


because they felt the need of one direc- 
ting head, or had not strength to resist 
his superior energy. When the pressure 
of danger was removed, the other de- 
partments threw off the supremacy of 
the Department of State ; and it was only 
by his energy that Mr. Seward held his 
place after the reaction. It is reported 
that, not long ago, some influential 
politicians requested the President to 
remove Mr. Seward on the ground of 
incompetency, to which application the 
answer was made, that a man who 
worked three times as many hours, and 
did three times as much in one hour, 
as any of his colleagues, could hardly 
be incompetent, whatever else might 
be his failings. 

As to Mr. Sumner, he is too well 
known in Europe to need much descrip- 
tion. Many of my readers are acquaint- 
ed doubtless with that great sturdy 
English-looking figure, with the broad 
massive forehead, over which the rich 
mass of nut-brown hair, streaked here 
and there with a line of grey, hangs 
loosely, with the deep blue eyes, and 
the strangely winning smile, half bright, 
half full of sadness. He is a man 
whom you would notice amongst other 
men, and whom, not knowing him, you 
would turn round to look at as he passed 
by you. Sitting in his place in the 
Senate, leaning backwards in his chair, 
with his head stooping slightly over 
that great broad chest, and his hands 
resting upon his crossed legs, he looks, 
in dress and attitude and air, the very 
model of an English country gentleman. 
A child would ask him the time in the 
streets, and a woman, I think, would 
come to him unbidden for protection. 
You can read in that worn face of his, 
old before its time, the traces of a life- 
long struggle, of disappointment and 
hope deferred, of ceaseless obloquy and 
cruel wrong. Such a life-training as this 
is a bad one for any man, and it has left 
its brand on the senator for Massachu- 
setts. There are wrongs which the best 
of men forgive without forgetting ; and, 
since Brooks’s brutal assault upon him, 
men say that they can mark a change in 
Charles Sumner. He is more bitter in 
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denunciation, less tolerant of opposition, 
just rather than merciful. Be it so. It 
is not with soft words or gentle answers 
that men fight as Sumner has fought 
against cruelty and wrong. 

Probably the most  striking-looking 
of the ministers is Mr. Chase, the 
Secretary for the Treasury. His head 
would be a treasure to any sculptor, as 
a model of benevolence. His lofty, 
spacious forehead, his fresh smooth- 
shaved countenance, his portly figure, 
and his pleasant kindly smile, all seem 
to mark the model benevolent old man, 
created to be the victim and providence 
of street-beggars. One wonders how so 
kind-looking a man can find it in his 
heart to tax any body ; and I believe 
this much is true, that a man of less 
ability and sterner mould would have 
made a better financier than Mr. Chase 
has proved. Mr. Blair, though a Mary- 
land man, is the only one of the minis- 
ters, who has what we consider the 
characteristic Yankee type of face, the 
high cheek-bones, sallow complexion, 
and long straight hair. Of Mr. 
Gideon Welles, the Secretary for the 
Navy, who expressed unfortunate ap- 
proval of Captain Wilkes, there is little 
to be said, except that he wears a long 
white beard and a stupendous white wig, 
which cause him to look like the stock 
grandfather in a genteel comedy, and 
that there is such an air of ponderous 
deliberation about his face that you 
wonder whether he has ever clearly 
realized, in so short a time as one year, 
that America is in a state of civil war. 

With this 1 must close my portrait 
gallery for the present. Americans 
complain constantly that we know 
nothing of their public men. The com- 
plaint is hardly a fair one, as there are 
barely half-a dozen English statesmen to 
whom Americans attach the slightest 
individuality, and the names of our 
minor celebrities, suchas Lowe or 
Layard, would convey as little to Ameri- 
can ears as those of Colfax or Conkling 
would do to us. It is, therefore, useless 
for me to tell you whether Senator 
Rufus G. Doodle (Mo.) has black hair, 
or whether the honourable Nero H. 


Boodle (Va.) has red whiskers. Let me 
only add, in parting with this subject, 
that, having frequently had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Caleb Cushing—known, 
and not altogether favourably, to the 
English public as Attorney-General 
under President Pierce’s administration 
during the Frampton difficulty—I found 
him to be a man of extreme acuteness 
and immense and varied reading, and 
indeed one of the pleasantest compan- 
ions whom it has been my fortune to 
meet with in life. From his connexion 
with the old democratic party, and the 
Secession leaders, he is out of favour 
with the country and the Government, 
at present ; but I am much mistaken if 
a man of his power and ability does not, 
before long, play a great part again in 
public life. 

In truth, there is one great charm to 
me about American society in general, 
and Washington society in particular, 
and that is the extraordinary facility 
with which you make acquaintances, 
If you are stopping in an hotel, in a 
very short time you may know any 
male inmate to speak to if you choose. 
If you are talking to any casual acquaint- 
ance, and any other casual acquaintance 
of his comes up, he immediately, as a 
matter of civility, introduces you to 
each other, and your new acquaintance 
introduces you to his, and so on, in- 
definitely. Probably a stranger is more 
freely introduced than a native ; but, 
amongst Americans themselves, I have 
observed that the same custom prevails 
as a rule. The only objection to the 
practice is, that, if you have not a keen 
memory for faces, you find it hard to 
remember, amongst the multitude of 
your acquaintances, what names to 
attach to what faces. In a similar, 
though a less degree, there is much of 
the same free readiness to make acquaint- 
ance in society. Your friend’s friends 
are yours also, and you are franked, 
morally speaking, from one house to 
another ; so that such society as there 
is in Washington you see readily and 
pleasantly enough. 

Isay “such society as there is,” because 
at present there is but little of any kind 
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here. The immediate presence of the 
war is, in itself, a great check to social 
festivity, and the mourning in the White 
House has stopped all official parties. 
Besides, the absence of the Southern 
families, who were the leaders in social 
life here, has made a marked difference ; 
and during the first year of an adminis- 
tration people are new to the place, and 
somewhat shy of making acquaintance. 
Moreover, the Lincoln Government 
brought a perfect shoal of new faces 
into Washington. In its early days it 
was called the “ Carpet-bag Administra- 
tion,” because the town was crammed 
with place-hunters, whose whole luggage 
was contained in a small carpet-bag, 
which never left their hands, and on 
which they were popularly supposed to 
sleep at night. Indeed, there is a story 
confidently told here, that one western 
backwoodsman who was in search of a 
place, after vain endeavours to see “ Ho- 
nest Abe,” went up to the White House 
with a blanket under his arm, and an- 
nounced his intention of sleeping in the 
hall until he could get what he wanted. 
After two days’ squatting, the place re- 
quested was given, and the squatter 
decamped. Two-thirds, in fact, of the 
people I meet here seem to be new to 
the place, and still to feel themselves 
strangers in it. 

But, in addition to all this, even at 
the most orderly of times, Washington 
society must have a strangely watering- 
place character. ‘The city is an over- 
grown watering-place. Everybody is a 
bird of passage here. The diplomatic 
“corps” is.transitory by virtue of its 
nature. The senators and members of 
Congress, and ministers, are here for two, 
four, possibly six sessions, as the case 
may be ; and the fact of their being in 
the House, or in office, now, is rather a 
presumption than otherwise, that they 
will not be so again when their term 
expires. The clerks, officials, and Go- 
vernment employés, are all, too, mere 
lodgers. The force of necessity compels 
each Administration to re-appoint a good 
number of the subordinate officials, who 
understand the business of the office ; 
but, still, every official may be turned 


out in four years, at the | and 
most of them know that they probably 
will be. There are no commercial or 
manufacturing interests at Washington 
to induce merchants or capitalists to 
settle here; and there is nothing attrac- 
tive about the place to make any one, 
not brought here on business, fix on it 
as a place of residence. With the 
exception of a few land-owners, who 
have estates in the neighbourhood, a 
few lawyers connected with the Supreme 
Court, and a host of petty tradesmen and 
lodging-house keepers, there is nobody 
who looks on Washington as his home. 
Hence nobody, with rare exceptions, 
has a house of his own here. Many of 
the members live in hotels and furnished 
lodgings. The wives and families of the 
married members come to Washington 
for a few months or weeks during the 
session, and during that time a furnished 
house is taken. In consequence, there 
is no style about the mode of living. The 
number of private carriages is very few; 
and people are afraid of bringing good 
horses to be ruined by the rut-tracks (for 
they are not worthy of the name of roads) 
which serve the purpose of streets in 
Washington. Public amusements of any 
kind are scanty and poor. There is a 
theatre, about equal in size and merit to 
those of Brighton or Scarborough ; at 
the Smithsonian Institute there are fre- 
quent lectures, which, when they are 
not political demonstrations, are about 
as interesting or uninteresting as lectures 
on the glaciers and geological forma- 
tions, and hoc genus omne, are in other 
places; and there are occasional con- 
certs, dramatic readings, and exhibitions 
in Willard’s Hall. So, if you want 
recreation of any kind, it is to private 
society you ntust look for it. In the great 
hotels there are ladies’ drawing-rooms, 
to which those inmates of the hotels 
who choose, or their friends, come down 
in the evening, and where the staple 
amusements of gossip and flirtation are 
varied by singing and impromptu dances. 
Private balls are rare, or, at least, 
have been so during the past winter ; 
but there are dinner parties and recep- 
tions without end. The French sys- 








tem of calling prevails here a good deal, 
and you can go in during the evening 
to any house at which you are acquainted, 
with the certainty of finding callers 
there, in more or less numbers, accord- 
ing to whether the night happens to 
be a reception night or not. In New 
York, I always had an impression, 
whether just or otherwise, that, though, 
as a stranger, nobody cared or thought 
about your position, yet, if you had 
been a native, your standing in so- 
ciety would depend a good deal on 
whether ‘you lived in Fifth Avenue or 
in Sixth, and whether your name stood 
well or ill with your bankers in Wall 
Street. Of this money standard, com- 
mon to all commercial capitals, there 
seems to be nothing in Washington. 
Of course, there are plenty of wealthy 
people here, but there is no display of 
wealth, not even in the ladies’ dresses. 
The attachés to the embassies, and the 
young men of fashion from New York, 
I believe, vote Washington the dullest 
place in creation; but, to a man with 
quiet tastes, there are many capitals 
less attractive. 

The receptions here are, in hour 
and customs, very like ordinary En- 
glish ‘at homes,” except that they 
are less crowded and have less of stiff- 
ness and formality. Evening dress, 
stiff white neckties, varnished boots, 
and sombre black suits, which form the 
attire and curse of gentlemen in all parts 
of the so-called civilized world, are the 
rule here ; but great laxity is allowed in 
the practice. I have met senators at 
evening parties in brown shooting-coats, 
and ladies in morning dresses ; and here 
everyone seems perfectly indifferent as 
to how you are dressed, if your taste or 
your circumstances compel you to vary 
from the ordinary costume. Generally, 
the receptions end with stand-up sup- 
pers, though sometimes tea and coffee 
are the only refreshments provided. It 
is not common, as far as I can perceive, 
to speak to persons without being intro- 
duced ; but the practice of introduction is 
so universal, that a stranger is not “ alone 
in a crowd” as he would be in London. 
Card-playing I have never seen at a 
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Washington party, and there is hardly 
any music, so that conversation is the 
sole amusement of guests. 

Fortunately, you may lay it down as 
an axiom, that all Americans are always 
ready to talk ; and therefore you rarely 
see people standing still and looking 
bored. I quite admit (I hope this ex- 
pression of opinion is not ungrateful) 
that I can conceive of a person becoming 
tired of Washington society. You meet 
constantly varying combinations of the 
same set of people, and between one 
party and another there is a distinction 
without a difference. Moreover, all the 
gentlemen talk about politics, and all 
the ladies talk about the army, with 
occasional lapses on both parts into 
slavery discussions, more or less aboli- 
tionist or anti-abolitionist, as the case 
may be. There are also two camps of 
M‘Clellanites and the anti-M‘Clellanites; 
and between the two, especially amongst 
the ladies, feeling runs so high, that a 
prudent “Gallio” will take care not 
to express any opinion whatever on the 
subject of M‘Clellan. Still, to any man 
who has a dislike to originate subjects 
of discussion, and who looks upon 
having to invent your topics, as well as 
your remarks, as a sort of intellectual 
Egyptian bondage, in which you have 
to tind the straw as well as make the 
bricks, this uniformity of topics has a 
comfort. You know perfectly well 
what to talk about, and you run no risk 
of any American lady you are introduced 
to answering your remarks with mono- 
syllabic ‘“‘yeses” or “noes.” They all talk 
always eagerly, and sometimes cleverly. 
Besides, amongst the ladies, a knowledge 
of current English literature is very gene- 
ral; and the “Heir of Redclytfe,” or 
“Great Expéctations,” or “A Strange 
Story,” are as safe subjects of conversation 
as they would be in a London drawing- 
room. How far the extraordinary free- 
dom allowed to young unmarried ladies 
may be desirable or not, is a question 
too wide to enter on now. To our Old 
World notions, it is strange when a 
young lady you have just been intro- 
duced to asks you to call upon her, or 
offers you introductions to friends at a 
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place you are going to visit. On the 
other hand, I should state, as far as my 
experience goes, that there is less “ free- 
dom of language ” (using the expression 
in its peculiar social signification) used 
or permitted here than with us, and 
that there are many remarks you might 
make, if so disposed, in English society, 
which you could not safely make here. 
To a stranger, also, there is a never- 
failing attraction in the fact that at 
these evening parties you meet every- 
body you want to see in Washington. 
In London, you might go to respectable 
houses every night in your life, and 
never meet a Cabinet Minister ; and even 
a member of Parliament—provided he 
were not a metropolitan one—would be 
something of a novelty. Here you can 
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meet half the Ministry, and all the 
Senate, at any party you go to. Thus 
the men you read of daily in the papers, 
and whose names are become “house- 
hold words” to you, are presented to 
you in private life. Every American 
literary man, too, of note, has been to 
be met with some time or other this 
winter in Washington. Very recently 
we have had here Emerson and Haw- 
thorne, and N. P. Willis and Bayard 
Taylor; while the English world of 
art and letters has been represented, 
not unworthily, by W. H. Russell and 
Anthony Trollope, and Mrs. Kemble. 
Altogether, any one, I think, who, like 
myself, has spent a few weeks this year 
of the war in Washington, must look 
back upon it with pleasant memories. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BY WILLIAM J. STEWART, 


So much has been said and written, 
recently, descriptive of British Columbia, 
that, beyond doubt, a large number of 
our surplus population will be attracted 
to this great gold-field of the Pacific. 
This is as it should be; and no one 
who knows anything of the depressing 
poverty which prevails at all times in 
the agricultural counties of England, or 
of the uncertainties of artisan life in 
our manufacturing districts and great 
cities, will say one careless word which 
should deter our suffering poor from 
migrating to a land where, at least, the 
day’s bread is’ ensured to every pair of 
strong hands that choose to work for it. 
But it has occurred to several who have 
spent some years in British Columbia, 
that a perusal of the newspaper articles 
and letters, which have been written 
recently about the country, is but too 
likely to fire the imagination of the in- 
experienced reader, and is calculated to 
convey a false impression of the place 
to the more wary inquirer. It was not 
as if the advice to emigrate thither had 
been addressed to the stout heart and 


ready hand, that can make their way 
wherever a tree has to be felled, a road 
made, a spadeful of earth to be turned. 
Not one word of remonstrance or warn- 
ing would have been heard in that case. 
But, when the inducements of cer- 
tain occupation, and a hearty welcome, 
are held out to such men as the tide- 
waiter, pestering the representative of 
his native borough for promotion ; the 
banker’s clerk, toiling on with the hope 
of adding another ten pounds to his 
scanty salary ; the University-man with 
the world before him, an oyster he knows 
not how to open; when even married 
men with families are encouraged to 
start for the shores of the Pacific, it is 
right that what they may expect to find 
there should be simply set before them. 

They will find there, in the first place, 
the promise of one of the richest and 
most flourishing countries the world has 
ever seen. There is no exaggeration in 
this statement. We all know by this 
time the geographical position of British 
Columbia. To say nothing of the ad- 
jacent island of Vancouver, which 
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shelters its coast from the drift of the 
Pacific, and renders its inlets and rivers 
safe and easy of navigation, it possesses 
within itself the elements of a com- 
plete and powerful empire. Harbours, 
the most commodious; rivers, even 
where they are unnavigable, adapted 
admirably to water and fertilize the soil 
through which they run; large valleys 
of rich fertile land stretching from the 
base of the Rocky mountains that form 
the back-bone of the great American con- 
tinent to the sea; timber enough to 
stock the navy-yards of Europe for ages 
to come ; coal in sufficient abundance, and 
easily worked ; with other mineral wealth 
almost beyond the power of the imagi- 
nation to conceive :—this may seem an 
extravagantly coloured picture, but it is, 
in reality, the simple truth couched in 
the simplest fitting words. A glance at 
the geographical and geological charts 
of British Columbia will satisfy the 
least experienced inquirer, that here 
nature has provided elements out of 
which the Anglo-Saxon race can scarcely 
fail to build a great and powerful nation. 
But the work of making its foundation 
is of the hardest, and the hands that are 
put to the plough have need of more 
than ordinary pith and muscle. 

As yet the chief rendezvous for settlers 
is Victoria, in Vancouver Island, a few 
years back one of the out-of-the-way 
stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Hither, when the Americans laid strong 
hands on the Oregon territory, the head- 
quarters of the Great Fur Company 
were removed from Vancouver's Fort 
on the banks of the Columbia. Here, 
as there, Mr. Douglas continued to trade 
with the Indians, winning their confi- 
dence by his fairness and justice, and 
commanding their respect by his firm- 
ness and decision. The life of these 
agents—factors as they are called—of the 
Great Fur Company, in their detached 
stations along the shores, and far up in 
the mainland of British North America, 
where they possess a power which they 
seem rarely to have abused, is full of 
interest and romance. Recruited at 
intervals from the home country, which 
they leave at an early age, they marry, 





frequently half-breeds, and rear families, 
striking their roots so deep into the 
soil that they rarely care to quit it. 
Once a year a great Fur Brigade winds 
its way from fort to fort, gathering the 
collections of the year from each as it 
rolls on, by dizzy mountain passes, 
across swollen rivers, through dense 
forests, to the coast. Whither once a 
year also comes, from the Company at 
home, the same familiar brig, with its 
supply of fresh young English life, its 
news of home, and cargo of muskets, 
blankets, beads and toys, for which the 
Indian hunters barter furs and skins. 

It was from such a life as this that 
Mr. Douglas, in 1858, was called upon 
to act as Governor of one of the richest 
gold-producing countries the world has 
ever known ; from such a trading sta- 
tion, with its rough stockade and wooden 
bastion, that Victoria has grown into a 
city. Mr. Douglas has proved himself 
well equal to the work he was called 
upon to undertake ; and the shrewd head 
and firm hand that ruled the Indian 
tribes were found as equal to the 
management of the most heterogeneous 
population imaginable—among whom 
many of the scamps of San Francisco, 
whom the Vigilance Committee of that 
city, from no unwillingness on their part, 
had left unhung, figured conspicuously. 

But we have to do with Victoria now 
mainly in relation to the attractions 
which it offers to the settler. Here, of 
course, as in all places where the process 
of transforming a town from canvass to 
wood, from wood to stone, is being 
carried on, artisans of all kinds will not 
fail to find remunerative employment, 
and capital will not be long in discover- 
ing fit channels to flowin. But the 
undergraduate, the tide-waiter, clerk, and 
shopman, even if they have strong arms 
which they are not ashamed to turn to 
any honest work, will of a certainty pre- 
fer pushing onward to the mines. Even 
the agriculturist will find little induce- 
ment to settle upon a coast so densely 
wooded as this is. From this cause it is 
that the population of Victoriais decidedly 
migratory, flowing and ebbing with the 
rush of the miners to and from the dig- 
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gings. Last winter it was comparatively 
depopulated, while this spring they are 
expecting no less than 50,000 miners on 
their way through to the Fraser. 

The way to the mines lies up the 
River Fraser. To reach its mouth the 
Gulf of Georgia must be crossed. No 
ocean ship or steamer can pass its bar, 
so that the passage has te be made in 
smaller vessels that ply at regular inter- 
vals from Victoria. The way is pleasant, 
by and through an archipelago of islands ; 
of which San Juan, now a bone of con- 
tention between our government and 
that of the United States, is one of the 
most important—the smaller ones being 
mere rocky islets, covered with pines to 
the water's edge. 

The entrance to the Fraser is, as I 
have said, impassable to ships of con- 
siderable freight, and to all uncertain. 
But for the friendly shelter of Vancouver 
Island, its bar of uncertain shifting 
sands would be as perilous as that of 
the Columbia River; as it is, if a vessel 
grounds, as often happens, she has only 
to wait until the rising tide shall set her 
free. The Fraser is the high, and, 
indeed, at present, the only road to the 
gold-fields. Hopes are entertained that 
some day a way may be found at the 
head of one of the numerous inlets that 
indent the shore north of its mouth, by 
which the upper country may be reached ; 
and several explorations have been made 
by officers of the navy, and enterprising 
settlers, to discover such a route, but 
hitherto without any practical result. 
A way was forced inland, from Bur- 
rard’s Inlet, by Lieutenant Mayne, of 
H.M.S. Plumper, in 1859; and, many 
years ago, Sir Alexander M‘Kenzie 
reached the sea from Fort George, one of 
the northernmost stations of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. But their way lay 
over high mountains, and across swift 
streams, in winter covered with snow, in 
summer dangerously swollen by freshets 
from the hills. 

The banks of the Fraser, for some miles 
from its mouth, are low, and liable in 
summer to be flooded. There is no rising 
ground until New Westminster, the 
capital of British Columbia, is reached. 
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In writing of new countries, there is no 
choice but to use the phraseology of old, 
however much it may mislead the 
reader. An American backwood’s-man 
would be at no loss to form an accurate 
conception of the city of New West- 
minster, while nothing that I can say 
will help an English reader to imagine 
it. Half-a-dozen wooden huts, a whiskey 
shop, and a post-office, constitute a “city” 
anywhere in America ; and New West- 
minster, in addition to these, possesses 
a church, a court-house, treasury, and 
camp. That is to say, with extraor- 
dinary efforts, some square yards have 
been cleared of the vast over and under 
growth of timber and roots, that line the 
banks of the Fraser, and a few wooden 
huts run up, to which these pretentious 
names have been attached. Nothing 
short of a photograph could give a proper 
idea ofthe position of these little boxes of 
houses, set in the midstof the fallen tim- 
ber, with a dense background of impene- 
trable forest in their rear. It is this vast 
growth of timber, on the shores of Van- 
couver Island, and upon the coast of the 
mainland, that must for a time retard 
colonization. There are rare stretches 
of good land among the inland valleys— 
the Semilkameen country, for instance, 
east of Fort Hope, is one of the richest 
in the world—and the day will no doubt 
come when pleasant English farm- 
houses will rise among them, and the 
plains, clothed now with long sweet 
grass, and the numberless wild flowers, 
which in British Columbia grow so 
luxuriantly, be white with bleating 
flocks. But, until roads are made to 
them from the towns, the agriculturist 
who may be induced to settle there will 
find his crops useless and embarrassing, 
for want of a market at which he can 
sell them. 

Some twenty-five miles from the 
Fraser’s mouth, Langley, another town of 
wooden huts, is reached ; and here the 
river becomes so swift and shallow, that 
the steamers which have crossed the gulf 
can go no further, and have to transfer 
their cargoes to shallow, flat-bottomed 
boats, drawing a few inches only of water, 
and propelled by huge wheels, projecting 
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from behind the stern. These stern- 
wheel steamers struggle up against the 
stream with a great effort to Fort Hope. 
But at this point the mountains so close 
in upon the river that it becomes un- 
navigable, at some seasons of the year 
even for canoes, and the first settlers had 
to land from them at Yale, some fifteen 
miles higher up, and follow a trail which 
ran, now by the water’s edge, now high 
by a dizzy path round the tace of steep 
precipitous rocks, many hundred, even 
thousand feet above the swift and turbid 
stream. All this portion of the river's 
banks is highly auriferous ; and the tra- 
veller following this trail might see below 
him the figures of the miners washing 
the gold “dirt,” and hear the ceaseless 
clatter of their rockers. Upon the Fraser 
generally, before more secure trails were 
made, and this route in particular, many 
miners in 1858 and 1859 lost their lives. 

But the richer gold-fields of British 
Columbia lie many miles above this 
rocky barrier, through which the Fraser, 
reduced to a comparative thread of water, 
works its tortuous way. And for those 
bound to them, a route, not perhaps the 
most direct, has been formed, by which 
the necessity of ascending that part of 
the Fraser I have just described may be 
avoided. This is knownas the Harrison 
Lilloett trail A few miles above 
Langley, a smaller river meets the 
Fraser ; following which the first of a 
chain of lakes is reached, which extend, 
with occasional intervals of forests and 
mountains, in a northerly direction, until 
the Fraser is struck again some 140 
miles from where it had been parted 
with. This route was well known to 
the Indians, and, less familiarly, to the 
factors of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
and, when the rush to the diggings com- 
menced, it was at once determined by 
the Governor to open it. The task looks 
easy enough on paper. It consisted 
simply in opening communications from 
the head of one lake to the nearest port 
upon the succeeding one. But, to do 
this, roads had to be carried over steep 
mountain across rivers—as many 
as sixty bridges were built—and through 
“bush,” in some places so dense that 


the hardiest pedestrian, walking ten hours 
a day, might think himself lucky if he 
made as many miles. The following 
table of distances will show the nature 
of this route :— 




















| Distance | Distance 
From. To. i ry ry 
‘Land trail.| water. 
Fort Langley; Port Douglas | ~ 75 
Douglas Port Lilloett | 33% — 
Lilloett Port Pemberton -- 13 
Pemberton | Port Anderson | 24} _— 
Anderson East Port | _ 15 
East Port West Port 1} ~- 
West Port Port Seton = 16 
Port Seton | Fraser River 4 — 





Total from Langley to the Fraser— 


By land (trail). . . . 64miles, 
By weer. «0 se ew 1 


Entire distance . . . 133 ,, 


From this point of the Fraser River 
roads are planned, but not made, and 
the miner must be prepared to tramp it to 
that part of the Quesnelle or Cariboo 
gold-fields to which he may be bound. 
A miner, having only himself to look to, 
and carrying his baggage on his back, 
may make his way from Victoria to Ca- 
riboo in ten days, and at a cost of from 
7l. to 102. Of course, if he tramps it 
from lake to lake, on the Harrison Lil- 
loett route, he will do with less. But, 
live hardly as he may, he can scarcely 
spend less than two dollars (8s. 4d.) 
a day, on his journey up. All the way 
he will now find, at intervals, huts—re- 
staurants is the name there given to them 
—open for his accommodation, where 
a meal of bread, beans, and bacon, may 
be had, and a soft plank secured for the 
night. It is impossible to say at what 
price provisions may be now, varying as 
they do with the supply and the state of 
the weather ; but they have been at times 
very high, and, until the country is in 
more certain communication with the 
sea, will necessarily be so again. Last 
year, it is said, the miner might live for 
four or five shillings a day, and the 
restaurants offered board and lodging at 
the rate of 27. a week ; but letters lately 
received from British Columbia tell a 
somewhat different tale. 

The following facts relative to the 
country may be interesting. It is peo- 
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pled pretty thickly with Indians, No 
apprehension need be entertained of them, 
if treated justly and fairly. They hate 
the Americans cordially, and not, it is 
believed, without good reason ; but King 
George’s men, as the British are every- 
where called by them, are secure against 
all but petty depredations. Thefish-eating 
tribes by the sea-coast are morally and 
intellectually much inferior to the Indian 
of the interior, who approaches closely 
to the red man whose noble qualities 
won Penn’s respect and regard. The 
country is not rich in animal life, and, 


mosquitoes excepted, is singularly free 
from insects and reptiles. The climate 
resembles that of England closely. As 
with us, the winters are uncertain. For 
years together little snow will fall, or frost 
be felt ; and then as was the case there 
last year, a season of more than ordinary 
severity will set in, blocking up the 
trails, and even closing the Fraseragainst 
the entry of ships or steamers. ‘The 
land, where clear, is rich and fertile, and 
will produce abundantly the roots and 
cereals familiar to the English farmer. 


THE PARRICIDE. 


ABRIDGED FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


Ar that still hour when sleep folds up the sight 
Of mortal men beneath the darkened sky, 

No witness near but the blind giant, Night, 
Canute beheld his aged father lie 

Asleep, infirm: no guard, no dog was nigh. 
“He, himself, will not know it,” Canute said, 
And killed him, and was monarch in his stead. 


Ever a conqueror—fortune on his side— 
He flourished like a corn-field in its pride ; 
When through the conclave of old men he passed, 
Their austere visages were lit with smiles. 
He, by pure morals and wise laws, bound fast 
To his loved Denmark twenty subject isles ; 
Conquered Pict, Vandal, Saxon, Sclave, and Celt, 
And savage tribes that in the forests dwelt ; 
Abolished idols and their hideous rites ; 
Said, speaking of Rome’s Emperor, “We two.” 
Strongest of warriors, most renowned of knights, 
Dragons and kings alike his right arm slew : 
His life, at once a terror and a glory, 
Became his people’s proudest theme of story ; 
The fate of Europe seemed with his allied— 
He had forgotten quite his parricide ! 


He died. Coffined in solid stone he lay. 
The Bishop came from Aiirhus to pray, 
To chant around the tomb a hymn, and say 
That great was Canute, both as king and saint— 
His memory shedding fragrance through the land ; 
While they—the priests—discerned him, free from taint, 
A prophet seated upon God’s right hand ! 
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Night came ; the mournful organ ceased its plaint ; 
The priests passed slowly from the minster nave ; 
The king was left alone within his quiet grave. 
Then he unsealed his darkened eyes, arose, 

Took up his mighty sword ; no walls or doors— 
Mere mist to spirits—might his course oppose ; 
He crossed the sea that mirrors back the towers 
Of Aarhus, Altona, Elsinore. 

The darkness listened for the monarch’s tread ; 
But noiseless as a dream the foot-fall of the dead. 
Mount Savo rose before him on the shore, 

His gloomy ancestor, with ages hoar. 

“ Old Mount,” he said, “round whom the whirlwinds blow, 
Give me for shroud a portion of thy snow.” 

The mountain knew his voice, and thrilled with fear ; 
Then Canute drew his sword, and on the hill 
Shaped out the shroud according to his will, . 
And cried again, “ Death teaches little ; tell, 
“Qld Mountain, where does God Almighty dwell?” 
The giant Savo from his yawning side, 

Dark with the endless flight of clouds, replied, 
“T know not, ghost ; know only I am here.” 

So Canute left it in its chains of frost ; 

And, front erect, in spotless shroud of snow, 

Far beyond Norway’s, beyond Iceland’s coast, 

Into the silent dark went pacing slow. 

The world behind had vanished from his sight : 
Bodiless spirit, king without a throne, 

Confronted with the spectral Infinite, 

He saw the awful porch of the Unknown, 

Where lightnings die like torches in a tomb, 
And shapeless horror wanders through the gloom. 
No star is there ; and yet a ghastly sense 

Of some fixed gaze from out that night intense ; 
No sound is heard, and yet is felt the sweep 

Of wave on wave of darkness deaf and deep. 
Canute advanced. “This is the tomb!” he cried ; 
“God is beyond.” He called, but none replied. 
He went on still, his shroud of spotless white 
His only comfort, only guiding light ; 

When all at once upon its livid folds 

A dark spot form and widen he beholds. 

His spectre hand, upraised to feel the stain, 
Knows by the touch ’tis blood, and drops again! 
His head, that fear had never bowed of yore, 
Straightway he lifts more proudly than before. 
Fierce-gazing through the night—“I waver not! 
Onward!” he cries ; when, lo! near that first spot 
Another falls and spreads—but still in vain 

The monarch’s eyes against the darkness strain. 
Gloomily he advances, when once more 

The shroud is reddened by a drop of gore. 
Canute has never fled, but yet he swerves; 

A falling drop has stained his right hand now ; 
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His troubled course towards the left he curves ; 
Again the shroud is spotted—whence, and how ? 
Canute shrinks back—he dares not be alone ; 
He will regain his sacred funeral stone ; 
Another drop of blood upon the shroud ! 

He bends his head, and tries to pray aloud— 
A drop of blood upon his head! The prayer 
Ties on his lips—he moves on in despair! 

And still, implacable, from out the night 

Fall the red drops upon the garment white ; 
More, and yet more, and more—a ghastly rain— 
Till in each fold there spreads a cloud-like stain. 
Still on and on he moves; he dares not stop— 
Still falls the blood in heavy drop on drop. 
Alas! who is it weeps these tears of doom? 
The Infinite! On through the tideless gloom 
Canute advanced ; but he looked up no more. 
At length he stood before a closéd door, 
*Neath which a strange effulgent glory pass’d ; 
Then on his winding-sheet his eyes he cast. 

It was the dread, the holy place at last! 
Hosannas rose within—the glory spread, 

And Canute shuddered, for his shroud was red ! 


And therefore Canute still the daylight flies, 
Nor dares confront the judgment-seat of Him 
3efore whose face the noonday sun grows dim ; 
Therefore he deeper into darkness hies, 

And, hopeless to regain his shroud’s pure white— 
Since at each footstep towrds the dawn that tends 


A drop of blood upon his head descends— 
Roams evermore beneath the black and boundless night. 


K. C.S. 


THE MORALS AND LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 


BY ANDREW BISSET. 


Tue extreme dissoluteness of morals 
which manifested itself in England on 
the restoration of Charles the Second, 
has usually been attributed to the power- 
ful reaction caused by disgust for the 
measures adopted by the Puritans to 
put down amusements, and enforce sanc- 
tity by Act of Parliament. This hypo- 
thesis may afford a partial, but it does 
not furnish a complete, solution of the 
important social and historical problem 
presented by the fact above mentioned. 
The more complete solution must, I 
think, be sought in an examination of 
the effect of the English government 


upon the condition of English society, 
for at least forty years before the rise of 
the Puritan domination. 

Writers of authority, such as Mrs. 
Hutchinson, expressly mention the pes- 
tilential influence of the court of James 
the First, and of his personal character 
en the English nobility and gentry 
The inundation of vice and licentious- 
ness, which the Restoration seemed to 
bring with it, was not really an innova- 
tion, as has been supposed, but only a 
restoration. The strictness of the Puri- 
tans was, in fact, a reaction against the 
dissoluteness of the court of James, on 
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the same principle that total abstinence 
from all fermented liquors is resorted to 
as a refuge against the habits of a 
drunkard. 

We may read what is commonly 
called History for a lifetime, without 
learning so much about Athenian man- 
ners and morals, as we may learn from a 
few lines of the Acharnians, the Knights, 
the Clouds, the Plutus, the Frogs, the 
Lysistrata, of Aristophanes. If the 
evidence from this source, respecting 
the state of Athenian society in the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, is of 
great value, the evidence of the state of 
society in England under the Stuarts, to 
be derived from the contemporary litera- 
ture, is of still greater value, from its far 
greater completeness. And a compari- 
son of the literature towards the begin- 
ning, with the literature towards the 
end of the Stuart dynasty, may also 
afford a measure of the influence of that 
dynasty upon morals and literature. For, 
at the beginning of the Stuart dynasty, 
English literature bore the stamp of the 
government and morals of the Tudors, 
particularly of those of Elizabeth, while 
towards the end of the Stuart dynasty 
it bore the stamp of the government 
and morals of the Stuarts. 

In a monarchy, such as the English 
government was at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, though the 
monarch was not even then sovereign 
in the strict sense of the word, his 
morals naturally exercised a consider- 
able influence on those of the nobility 
and gentry—the classes which came much 
in contact with the court. The power of 
the kings had increased greatly towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, in 
England as over the rest of Europe. 
The power of the nobility was propor- 
tionately depressed, and loss of power 
brought with it the usual humiliations. 
The old nobility, indeed, had, in Eng- 
land, been very nearly annihilated in 
the wars of the Roses; and the new 
nobility did not feel those humiliations 
as they might have done if they had 
been the representatives of those barons, 
such as the De Montforts, the Percies, 
the Nevills, in England, and the Doug- 


lases in Scotland, under whose banners 
had marched armies more formidable 
than those of kings. Such men as 
those warrior nobles, however numerous 
and dark might be their own family of 
vices, would have deemed it beneath 
their dignity to import into it the vices 
of their kings. The Kingmaker and 
Bell-the-Cat might have pleasant vices of 
their own, but they disdained to imitate 
the vices of Edward the Fourth and 
James the Third. When the nobility, 
however, had sunk into the mere attend- 
ants of a court, when they had 
changed their armed vassals into fine 
clothes and fine furniture, into trinkets, 
gold lace, and embroidery, they lost also 
the independence of character, which 
scorns to imitate another man’s vices, 
The favourite vices of the Tudors were in- 
deed not such as they could conveniently 
imitate. However much some of them 
might be disposed to take up with 
avarice, that “good old gentlemanly 
vice,” they could not amass money exactly 
in the manner of Henry the Seventh ; 
neither, if their taste lay in that direc- 
tion, could they adopt, as a pleasant 
pastime, Henry the Eighth’s amuse- 
ment of marrying a wife and beheading 
her every two years. The son of Henry 
the Eighth died a boy ; and, of his two 
daughters, one was a cruel but decent 
bigot, and the other, though she treated 
her nobility no better than lackeys, and 
spoke of them in terms (“ I will have no 
rascal to succeed me, but a king”)—she, 
the great grand-daughter of a Welsh 
squire and a London citizen—which 
neither William the Norman nor the 
most powerful of the Plantagenets would 
have applied to the Anglo-Norman 
barons, yet set them an example of 
decorum in her court. But with her 
successor a strange change came over the 
scene. 

It was, according to all human fore- 
sight, a black day for England on 
which James succeeded to the throne of 


1 The last Earl of Douglas brought into the 
field, against the king’s army, an army of forty 
thousand men, the best soldiers in Scotland ; 
and, if he had not been a blockhead, would 
have annihilated the king's army. 
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Elizabeth. “The court of this king,” 
says Mrs. Hutchinson, “ was a nursery 
“of lust and intemperance. . . . The 
“ honour, wealth, and glory of the nation, 
“wherein Queen Elizabeth left it, were 
“ soon prodigally wasted by this thrift- 
“less heir ; the nobility of the land was 
“ utterly debased by setting honours to 
“ public sale, and conferring them on 
“ persons that had neither blood nor 
“ merit fit to wear, nor estates to bear 
“ up their titles, but were fain to invent 
“ projects to pillage the people, and pick 
“their purses for the maintenance of 
“ vice and lewdness. The generality of 
“the gentry of the land soon learned 
“ the court fashion.” But all the gentry 
did not follow the court example, as is 
proved by the cases of Mrs. Hutchinson 
herself, of her husband Colonel Hutch- 
inson, of John Hampden, of Oliver 
Cromwell, and many others. On the 
contrary, the morals of the court stirred 
up in many of the gentry, and in more 
of the class below the gentry, a strong 
deep feeling of disgust and indignation, 
which at last burst forth into that memor- 
able’ Puritan rebellion, which “bound 
“kings with chains, and nobles with 
“ links of iron.” 

Let us now see how far the testimony 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, supported as it 
is by a vast body of other contemporary 
evidence, by the published correspon- 
dence of the foreign ambassadors at the 
English court, and by MS. letters in 
the English and French archives, is 
borne out by the contemporary literature. 
The writers of the age of James the 
First would necessarily possess many of 
the qualities of the age of Elizabeth in 
which they had been bred ; and the in- 
fluence for good or evil of the new 
court would be first felt by those writers 
who came most in contact with and 
were most dependent on it. This is par- 
ticularly observable in Ben Jonson, the 
court poet in the time of James I. Mr. 
Gifford having expressed some indigna- 
tion at the charge brought by Sir Walter 
Scott against Ben Jonson, of brutal 
coarseness of conversation, and of vulgar 
and intemperate pleasures, Sir Walter 
signified his adherence to the opinion he 


had before given. “Many authors of 
“that age,” he says, “are indecent ; but 
“Jonson is filthy and gross in his 
“ pleasantry, and indulges himself in 
“using the language of scavengers and 
“nightmen. His ‘Bartholomew Fair’ 
“ furnishes many examples of this un- 
“ happy predilection, and his ‘ Famous 
“ Voyage’ seems to have disgusted even 
“the zeal of his editor.” To this we 
may add that there are passages in the 
“ Alchemist ”—which Mr. Gifford desig- 
nates as “the noblest effort of Jonson’s 
genius "—which come nearer to the Ly- 
sistrata of Aristophanes, and the sixth 
Satire of Juvenal, than anything that 
it has been our fortune to meet with in 
modern literature. Besides the gross- 
ness of manners, amounting to filthi- 
ness, that lies on the surface, there is an 
ominous cloud made up in part of the 
characters of frightful crimes distinctly 
traced out, and in part of others still 
more frightful, “ deeds without a name,” 
remaining in shadow, which imparts to 
that court, and in some degree to that 
time, a strange, repulsive, pestilential 
air and aspect, hardly belonging in an 
equal degree to any other period of 
modern history. If Jonson had written 
his tragedy of “Sejanus” towards the 
end instead of the commencement of 
James’s reign, we might have expected to 
find in it hints to help us on some dark 
points ; for there has been thought to be 
some analogy between the fate of the 
son of Tiberius and that of Prince 
Henry. 

The effect produced on the mind of 
Ben Jonson by the moral contagion of 
the court of James is the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as he above all the dra- 
matic writers of that time, except Shak- 
speare, appeared to possess a healthiness 
of mind that saved him from resorting 
to the coarse stimulants that call up the 
emotions of horror and disgust rather 
than those of pity and terror. Jonson 
himself refers to this in the lines which 
he adopted from Martial as the motto of 
“ Sejanus,”— 

“Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas,’ Harpy- 


1 ue 
Invenies : hominem pagina nostra sapit.” 
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Jonson’s “man,” however, and his woman 
too, it must be confessed, is rather a 
repulsive animal. And how could an 
artist paint otherwise who was the 
court poet of James I.? There was a 
moral poison in the very atmosphere of 
that court, from which there was no 
escape but keeping out of its influence. 
That poison has left an indelible stain 
on the greatest name in English philo- 
sophy ; and it was but by a happy and 
providential escape that the same poi- 
soned circle did not leave an indelible 
stain on the greatest name in English 
literature. Those persons who, on moral 
and religious grounds, shunned the poi- 
soned precincts, were branded with the 
name of Puritans—a name applied as a 
term of ridicule and reproach. There is 
evidence enough in his writings that 
Shakspeare was far less inclined to the 
side of the Puritans than to that of 
their scoffers ; and we have seen manu- 
script evidence, in the English archives, 
that his patron, the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, was deeply stained with the vices 
of the court of the first Stuart—vices 
which, even more than all the selfish 
policy of the Tudors had done, humbled 
and dishonoured the English nobility 
and gentry; among others, both the sons 
of ‘Sidney’s sister,” the Countess of 
Pembroke, who, it is said, wept and tore 
her hair when she heard of her younger 
son’s having endured with patience an 
insult offered to him by another courtier 
—the same whose ready hand had be- 
fore murdered the Earl of Gowrie and 
his brother, whom the king wished to 
make a favourite, but who preferred death 
to that infamous honour. ButShakspeare 
came little, if at all, into contact with the 
court of James. Much of his work was 
probably done before James came to the 
English throne; and what was done 
afterwards was the produce of a mind 
working amid scenes more favourable to 
the labours of either poet or philosopher 
than the atmosphere of a court or a city. 
It is impossible to conceive any associa- 
tion, even in the slightest degree, be- 
tween a court, the influence of which, 
if long continued and widely diffused, 
would have been to reduce the highest 


human intellects to the level of brutish 
idiocy, and him whose mind has laid 
open with intuitive truth the most 
secret springs of the human heart, and 
has left to after ages such marvellous 
pictures of human characters and human 
passions—of ambition for which the 
earth was too small a bound ; of policy 
that would circumvent God ; of remorse, 
with its worm that dieth not and its 
fire that is not quenched ; of love strong 
as death; and jealousy cruel as the 
grave. 

The other dramatic writers of the 
time of James I., though they all 
contain a great deal too much both of 
indecent and of otherwise repulsive 
writing, afford abundant evidence that 
they often wrote in a spirit quite inde- 
pendent and quite unlike the servile 
courtier spirit of the writers of the time of 
Charles II., who set up the worst court 
vices as models for the imitation of the 
nation, while they held up to ridicule and 
contempt such qualities as temperance, 
industry, and conjugal fidelity. The dif- 
ference in favour of the elder writers 
could not be more strikingly illustrated 
than by the example which Dryden has 
selected to prove the contrary. In his 
answer to Collier, Dryden, while he ad- 
mits that in many things Collier has 
taxed him justly, rests his defence 
mainly on this, that there is more ob- 
scenity “in one play of Fletcher's, called 
«The Custom of the Country,’ than in 
“all ours together.” Now there are un- 
doubtedly several whole scenes of ob- 
scene writing in the play he refers to, 
as there is also a great deal that is 
reprehensible in many other plays of 
Fletcher, and in Massinger, Ben Jonson, 
and even in Shakspeare. But the pro- 
fligacy of the older writers is distin- 
guished from the profligacy of Dryden 
and his contemporaries by a very im- 
portant difference. In the very play 
which Dryden has selected, the main 
plot of the story is to save a married 
woman from dishonour, and conse- 
quently its tendency at least, if not its 
professed object, as is that also of the 
plays of Shakspeare as well as of Flet- 
cher, is to strengthen those ties which 
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bind society together, and more than 
anything else serve to distinguish men 
from brutes. 

One remarkable instance of the dif- 
ference between the earlier writers and 
those of the Restoration is furnished by 
Beaumont and Fletcher's play, called 
“The Maid’s Tragedy,” the representa- 
tion of which must, one should sup- 
pose, have been particularly unacceptable 
to Dryden’s patrons, Charles Il. and 
James II. James II.’s conduct towards 
the sister of one of his subjects, a man 
of the highest military talent, was simi- 
lar to that of the king in the “ Maid’s 
Tragedy” towards Lvadne, the sister of 
his victorious veteran general. It would 
seem that at that time the spirit was 
extinct which moved a brother to speak 
and act as Melantius spoke and acted. 
Yet any of the barons of Magna Charta, 
as well as the Kingmaker and the Black 
Douglas, would have so spokenand acted. 
Indeed, it has been supposed by some 
writers that the final quarrel between 
Warwick and Edward IV. was rendered 


so deadly, in consequence of an insult 
offered by the royal libertine to a female 
relative of the great earl, who, like 
Melantius in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
tragedy, was not a man to endure any 
affront of that nature, 


—“ Tis, to be thy brother, 
An fe below the sin of coward. 
And I could blush, at these years, thorough all 
My honour’d scars, to come to such a parley. 


--—* Where be your fighters ? 
What mortal fool durst raise thee to this 


daring, 
And I alive! By my just sword, he had safer 
Bestride a billow when the angry north 
> the sea, or make Heaven’s fire his 


——“ He that dares most, 
And damns away his soul to do thee service, 
Will sooner snatch meat from a hungry lion, 
Than come to rescue thee-—— 

—— King, I thank thee! 
For all ov dangers and my wounds, thou hast 

paid me ! 

In my own metal : these are soldier’s thanks ! 

—— Come, you shall kill him.” 
And the outraged honour of the lady’s 
family is compensated by a bloody re- 
venge ; the moral with which the play 
concludes— 
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— “On lustful Kings 
Unlook’«-for sudden deaths from Heaven are 
sent.” 


being as widely opposed as possible to 
this branch of morals as preached by 
Dryden in his “ Absalom and Achito- 
phel,” as well as in his dramatic works. 

Whence came this change? Our ex- 
planation of the matter is this. The 
intense and hideous depravity of the 
court of the first Stuart greatly increased 
and embittered the spirit of Puritanism ; 
and the spirit of Puritanism, partly by 
its violence and excesses, partly by the 
cant and hypocrisy of some who pro- 
fessed to be governed by it, had a ten- 
dency to increase the evil to which it 
avowed such hostility. If we compare 
the moral tone of the English drama at 
the conclusion of the Tudor dynasty 
with its moral tone after the restora- 
tion of Charles II., we shall have some 
measure of the effect produced on the 
national literature and morality by the 
influence of the Stuarts. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to trace the change 
step by step ; and, if it be objected that 
the plays of Fletcher we have referred to 
were produced in the reign of James L, 
and not in that of Elizabeth, we may 
answer that the change would be gra- 
dual, and that it would first begin to 
manifest itself in those writers who, like 
Ben Jonson, would be most subjected to 
the atmosphere of the court. Moreover, 
the change would be further promoted 
by the fact that the Puritans, when they 
became powerful, committed nearly the 
same error which the Stuarts and their 
divine-right and passive-obedience pre- 
lates had committed before, the error of 
pressing too hard upon the corduct and 
amusements of their neighbours. 

But this was not all. While [ admit 
fully the view of Dr. Arnold, that such 
men as Oliver Cromweil are “the won- 


“ ders of history—characters inevitably 


“ misrepresented by the vulgar, and 
“ viewed even by those who in some 
“ sense have the key to them, as a mys- 
“tery, not fully to be comprehended, 
“and still less explained to others— 
“that the genius which conceived the 
“ incomprehensible character of Hamlet 
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“ would alone be able to describe with 
“ intuitive truth the character of Scipio 
“ or of Cromwell,” I must at the same 
time remember that the later acts of 
Cromwell’s ‘life had impressed on the 
minds of many who had been once 
among his most devoted friends and 
followers—men who had followed him 
through a hundred battles and sieges— 
men who had never turned back from 
the sword or feared the face of a mortal 
enemy—a deep and bitter conviction 
that their ancient comrade had played 
them false, that he had betrayed and 
ruined them and their cause, and that 
he had done this with the name of the 
God of Truth constantly on his lips. 
When such was their conviction, right 
or wrong, can we wonder that a revolu- 
tion took place in the minds of many 
even of the most sincere of the religious 
enthusiasts, and that what had once 
been religious feeling of no common 
degree of strength became first cold in- 
difference, and then intense disgust ? 
Thus, as from the apotheosis of James 
Stuart the refuge had been puritanism, 
from the apotheosis of Oliver Cromwell 
the refuge was atheism. 

The Puritan legislature undoubtedly 
committed a very grave error in inter- 
fering with matters that lay out of their 
province ; yet, if we are to believe some 
of the contemporary writers, their inter- 
ference had little effect in the way they 
intended. Mrs, Afra Behn, in one of 
her plays, “ The City Heiress,” in which 
the character of Sir Anthony Meriwill, 
if it be not the prototype of Sir Anthony 
Absolute, would seem to have afforded 


Sheridan a hint or two for that cha- ° 


racter, thus describes the effect: ‘* Well 
fare, I say, the days of old Oliver; he 
by a wholesome Act made it death to 
boast.—Right, sir; and then the men 
passed for sober, religious persons, and 
the women for as demure saints.” And, 
in another of her plays, “The Round- 
heads; or the Good Old Cause,” she 
describes in similar terms the effect of 
the Act against fornication and adultery. 
Even if Cromwell had acted as Timoleon 
or Washington did, there would, no 
doubt, have been, in time, a strong re- 


action against the more violent fever- 
heat of Puritanism. But it was such 
Puritans as the great success of Crom- 
well brought forward as the bright day 
does the adder, when hypocrisy became 
epidemical,! that rendered Puritanism 
so disreputable and odious, and made 
the reaction against it run into such in- 
decent excesses, 

Prynne, in the dedication of that 
strange performance, “ Histriomastix,” 
to “his much honoured friends, the 
“ right worshipful masters of the Bench 
** of the honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
“ Inn,” insists on the ill effects on many 
young students and others of stage plays. 
He relates that he had himself, when he 
first came to London, “ been drawn by the 
“‘importunity of some ill acquaintance 
“ to see, in four several plays, such wick- 
“‘ edness and lewdness as then made his 
“ penitent heart to loath, his conscience 
“ to abhor, all stage plays ever since.” In 
process of time, Prynne accomplished his 
wish of expelling from the land the 
unclean spirit. But, alas! after an in- 
terval, of some twenty years, he was 
doomed to witness the return of the 
object of his abhorrence, accompanied 
by seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself. 

Dryden’s first play, “The Wild Gal- 
lant,” was acted at the King’s House, on 
the 5th of February, 1662-3, and failed. 
On the 23d of February, it was acted at 
Court, under the patronage of Lady 
Castlemaine, with no better success. 
The audience did not find the play suf- 
ficiently licentious to bear out the title 
(a defect which the author in the pro- 
logue promised to amend, and he kept 
his promise); nor could they make out 
with certainty which of the characters 
was the “ Wild Gallant.” It seems to 
me that the character in the play really 
most deserving this appellation is the 
young lady whom the author designates 
Madam Isabella, the cousin of Lady 
Constance, Lord Nonsuch’s daughter. It 
will be observed that this play was first 
acted two years after the Restoration ; 
consequently the state of society which 


1 Memoirs of Col, Hutchinson, 
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it depicts can hardly be considered as 
the produce of those two years. It fol- 
lows that, if the character of Madam, or 
Mistress, or Miss Isabella can be regarded 
as in any shape or degree an average 
specimen of a young English gentle- 
woman of that time, there must have 
existed in England, even during the 
reign of Puritanism, among the higher 
classes, a state of manners and morals 
coarse and licentious in no ordinary 
degree. If it were not that there is 
abundant other evidence bearing in the 
same direction, it might be questioned 
whether the characters of Dryden’s plays 
can be considered as making even any 
moderate approximation to an accurate 
representation of the characters of that 
age. Dryden was evidently not the sort 
of observer of human nature (or of 
inanimate nature either) which a good 
dramatist or novelist must be. Unless, 
perhaps, he might take a touch or two 
from such a boldly and coarsely marked 
original as his patroness, Lady Castle- 
maine, he was incapable of copying from 
life the portrait of a young gentlewoman. 
When he might intend to paint a toler- 
ably selfish, but sprightly and intelligent 
young woman, he only produces a por- 
trait of a shrewd, coarse, licentious man. 
At the same time it must be admitted 
that the writings of Mrs. Afra Behn, 
and the acts and deeds of Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwyn, of Lady Castlemaine, of the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, and of other 
women of that time, prove that Dryden 
had some originals to copy from, that 
might well give birth to portraits of a 
very anomalous character—a character 
more epicene than Sir John Falstaff’ at- 
tributed to Mrs. Quickly, or Mr. Canning 
to Madame de Staél. But it can hardly 
be believed that the average men and 
women of England, out of the Court 
circle, were represented by the men and 
women of the plays of Dryden and his 
contemporaries. 

Whatever may be the claims of some 
of those contemporaries in comedy, 
Dryden’s pretensions to dramatic talent, 
either comic or tragic, cannot be rated 
high. He pillaged, indeed, largely from 
his predecessors ; but, unlike Shakspeare, 
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when using old materials,| Dryden 
usually marred what he stole. The cha- 
racter, for instance, of Justice 7'rice, in 
the “ Wild Gallant,” is evidently taken 
partly from Justice Greedy, in Massin- 
ger’s “ New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
and partly, as Sir Walter Scott has re- 
marked, from Carlo, in Jonson’s “ Every 
Man out of his Humour.” Any jokes, 
or rather attempts at jokes (for they are 
no more), are thefts from the old dra- 
matists, chiefly Shakspeare, marred in 
the stealing, Thus we have, “ Swearest 
thou, ungracious boy?” “ O the father,” 
and “O, these little mischiefs are meat 
and drink to me ;” which last is trans- 
ferred from the mouth of the accom- 
plished Master Slender to that of a young 
lady of high birth. In short, Dryden 
steals the plot from the Spanish, and all 
he can steal from Shakspeare ; but the 
morals and manners are his own, and 
few, I think, will be disposed to rob him 
of that part of his property. In “The 
Rival Ladies,” we have this line— 


“ Hold, Sir ! I have had blood enough already.” 
Compare this with Shakspeare’s — 
“But get thee back; my soul is too much 
charg’d 
With blood of thine already.” 


The way in which Dryden has dealt with 
this line, altogether destroying the beauty 
and melody of the pause, by making the 
word “already” end a line, shows that 
he had really no ear for the music of 
blank verse, and none of that power 
over it, as an exponent of thought and 
passion, in which Shakspeare was such 
a master. It may be worth observing 
that the character of Sir Timorous, in 
“The Wild Gallant,” may, perhaps, have 
furnished Goldsmith with a hint for his 
Tony Lumpkin, in “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” But, if Goldsmith did borrow the 
idea from Dryden, he improved greatly 
on it, as any one who remembers Gold- 


1 Dr. Johnson at one time had projected a 
work to show how small a quantity of real 
jiction there is in the world; and that the 
samme images, with very little variation, have 
served all the authors who have ever written. 
—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol, viii. p. 230, 
London; Murray, 1835. 
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smith’s scene will perceive by comparing 
it with this :-— 

“ Tim, D, e, a, r, dear ; r, 0, g, U, &, rogue. 
Pray, madam, read it ; this written hand is 
such a damned pedantic thing I could never 
away with it.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction 
to Dryden’s “ Indian Emperor,” speaks 
of “the beautiful and melodious verses 
“in which Cortez and his followers de- 
“ scribe the advantages of the newly dis- 
“ covered world ;” and “the still more 
“ exquisite account which Guyomar gives 
“ of the arrival of the Spanish fleet.” No 
one can join in this admiration who has 
ever watched from the shore the coming 
in sight of ships at sea. Dryden’s de- 
scription does not agree with what is 
actually seen, any more than it agrees 
with the known figure of the earth. 
This is his description :— 

“ The object I could first distinctly view 
Was tall straight trees, which on the waters 


flew ; 
Wings on their sides, instead of leaves, did 


grow, 

Which gathered all the breath the winds 

could blow : 

And at their roots grew floating palaces.” 
Now, it would appear from this that 
Dryden had never watched a ship coming 
in sight, and gradually approaching the 
shore; for, if he had, he would have 
known that the object first distinctly 
seen would not be tall trees, but short 
trees, which would gradually become 
taller and taller, till, last of all, the hulls, 
or, as he phrases it, the “ palaces grow- 
ing at their roots,” would become visible 
also. When Dryden said of Shakspeare 
(what is not true, at least but a half- 
truth, though often quoted with ap- 
plause), that he needed not to study 
nature—that he looked inwards, and 
found her there—we may suppose that 
he was thinking of his own mode of 
writing. It is evident that Dryden’s 
looking inwards for nature did not dis- 
cover to him that the earth is a spheroid, 
and therefore did not supply the want of 
his looking outwards as well as inwards, 
any more than Shakspeare would have 
learned from looking inwards to describe 
the cliffs of Dover, and a thousand other 
forms of nature, animate and inanimate, 


with such truth and spirit as he has 
done. 

When a general, in the night after a 
battle, and in expectation of another 
battle on the morrow, encamped in an 
enemy’s country, and surrounded by 
hostile forces that outnumber his own 
in the proportion of thousands to units, 
comes to the door of his tent in a night- 
gown (the night-gown is a brilliant 
idea, which had not occurred to Shak- 
speare under similar circumstances), 
and delivers the following speech, as 
Cortez is made to do in the “Indian 
Emperor” — 

** All thin hush’ ’s self 
deat, are hush’d, as nature’s self lay 

The a rece seem to nod their drewsy 


The little birds, in dreams, their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew 
sweat” — 
or when a man is represented as dying 
in the utterance of such last words as 
Dryden puts into the mouth of Maximin, 
in his “ Tyrannic Love ”— 
* And, shoving back the earth on which I sit, 
I'll mount, and scatter all the Gods I hit.” 
[Dies.]} 
or as dying like Montezuma, in the 
“ Indian Emperor,” with a simile in his 
mouth— 
* And I grow stiff, as cooling metals do— 
Farewell, Almeria.” —[ Dies.] 
[the same hero had just before, when 
hard pressed by pursuing enemies, and 
when every moment was precious, found 
time to deliver himself of two similes, 
filling six lines], or praying for darkness 
in such tropes as these used by Orbellan, 
in the “ Indian Emperor” — 


‘* Moon, slip behind some cloud, some tempest 
rise, 
And blow out all the stars that light the 
skies oe 


and when such stuff as this is received 
as poetry, even as “ beautiful poetry ”— 
[Rymer preferred the description of 
Night in the “Indian Emperor” to 
those of all other poets|—we may con- 
clude that the nation which so receives 
it is in a rapid decline—a decline which 
will terminate in as utter a destruction 
(if it be not stopped by a powerful re- 
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action that shall restore health both to 
the political constitution and the popular 
mind) as that of which the rant of 
Statius was the prelude and the fore- 
runner. But, farther, the deification of 
the Roman emperors by good writers 
like Virgil and Horace was as sure a 
precursor of the decay of literature, of 
good taste, and good morals, public and 
private, as the bad writing of such 
writers as Statius, Seneca, and Claudian. 
Now, Dryden in his own person united 
these two signs; for, while his unnatural 
rant equalled that of the worst of the 
writers of the decline of the Roman 
empire, his fulsome adulation of those 
he called “the Great” has never, per- 
haps (as even Johnson has observed), 
been equalled since the days when the 
Roman emperors were deified. In the 
swollenand bloated phrase—the bombast, 
so untrue to nature, and so far removed 
from the simplicity of taste in all the 
arts, from literature to dress, which 
denotes a healthy intellect—in which 
Domitian is deified, and in which is 
celebrated the installation of Pandzemo- 
nium upon earth and its confusion with 
heaven, may be seen the prototype of 
the style of Behn and Dryden. 

It was fitting that writers who had 
attained such a phraseology—quantas 
robusti carminis offas—and who would 
have made gods of Domitian and 
Heliogabalus, of James and Charles 
Stuart, should also make a new heaven 
and a new earth ; should give to nature 
new laws—laws in accordance with 
which all the aspects of nature observed 
and recorded by Homer and Shakspeare, 
and all the operations of nature analysed 
and explained by Galileo and Newton, 
must be blotted out for ever from the 
memory of mankind. And this new 
world, in which the mountains at night 
nod their drowsy heads, and the sleeping 
birds sing madrigals in their dreams, 
had to be furnished with new machinery 
of every kind, physical and moral. In 
fact the whole affair was like a modern 
Christmas tomime, the resemblance 
being farther aided by the rhyme, ex- 
cept that the pantomime is much the pre- 
ferable performance, being a harmless 
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amusement for children, while the other 
was a bloated pestilential burlesque of 
what was meant to be grand and heroic. 
Pope, in the “ Dunciad,” has forcibly 
described the effect of such a meta- 
morphosis, and has rapidly sketched 
such a world as formed the materials of 
the heroics of Statius and of Dryden. 


“ Hell — heaven descends, and dance on 
eart 
Gods, imps, and monsters ; music, rage, and 


m 
A fire, a jig, a battle, and a ball 

Till one wide conflagration swallows all. 
Thence a new world, to nature’s laws un- 


known, 
Breaks out refulgent, with a heaven its own : 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planets circle other suns. 
The forests dance, the rivers upward rise, 
bear sport in woods, and dolphins in the 
skies ; 
And, last, to give the whole creation grace, 
Lo! one vast egg produces human race.” 


In sad truth, these plays of the Resto- 
ration, whatever they may have been to 
write and to see, are a melancholy busi- 
ness to read. The author of the Pro- 
logue to the “ Rehearsal” says of the 
poets of his time— 


“ Our poets make us laugh at x 
And with their comedies they make us cry.” 


And we so far agree with him, that the 
tragedies do excite in us a sort of labo- 
rious laughter, and the comedies have 
a much greater tendency to produce 
melancholy than mirth. The men and 
women of the tragedies belong almost 
entirely to that “new world to nature’s 
laws unknown,” described in the “ Dun- 
ciad.” On the other hand, the men and 
women of the comedies, while they 
possess some features more recognisable 
as belonging to the world which we in- 
habit, are not on that account more 
attractive. Moliére describes his Don 
Juan as passing his life “en veritable 
béte brute.” But it would be a libel 
on the nobler kind of brutes to confound 
them with Don Juan, or with the 
dramatic heroes and heroines of the 
Restoration. While the heroes and 
heroines of the heroic tragedies have no 
reality at all, the heroes and heroines of 
the comedies belong to a world which, as 
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Lord Macaulay has observed, “ is a great 
deal too real.” They are to be found even 
in these days in more than sufficient 
abundance by those who look for them, 
and too often by those who do not wish 
to see them. But the important differ- 
rence between those days and these lies 
in the fact of such people being then in 
such a position as for a time to give law 
to morals and manners in a nation at 
least in some degree civilized. 

The poison thus communicated to a 
nation circulates through the veins of 
several generations, producing a wide- 
spread and deep-seated corruption of 
historical truth, as well as of moral and 
political justice. When Dr. Johnson, in 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes,” ap- 
plied the epithet “great” to that “ un- 
happy minion of court favour” (as Sir 
Walter Scott more truly designates him), 
who died by the knife of Felton, he 
probably wrote rather in imitation of 
his favourite Pope, who applies the 
same epithet to the son of that person, 
than from any well-considered apprecia- 
tion of Buckingham’s title to such an 
epithet, which in his case is a sheer 
abuse of language. When we contem- 
plate such misapplications of the moral 
lessons history may teach, as in this 
and other cases—in that of Laud for in- 
stance, that of Wentworth, and that of 
Hyde—in the same vigorous poem, we 
may well say in the words of Johnson 
himself in the same poem— 


“ See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise thie tardy bust.” 


It is indeed astonishing, when we con- 
sider how much Johnson read in the 
course’ of his long life—that he never 
travelled, or even went out almost, with- 
out a book in his pocket ; that he con- 
stantly read some book in stage-coaches, 
and on all those occasions when people 
that can see more than a yard before 
them employ their eyes not in reading 
but in looking about them—how little he 
knew either of ancient Greek and 
Roman or of English history. Boswell 
has preserved a report of a conversa- 
tion, in which General Oglethorpe said : 
“It was of the senate Caligula wished 


“that it had but oneneck. The senate 
“by its usurpations controlled both the 
“emperor and the people. And don’t 
“you think that we see too much of 
‘that in our own, parliament?” Every 
schoolboy knows that it was of the 
people Caligula wished that it had but 
one neck (“ Utinam populus Romanus 
unam cervicem haberet.”—Suetonius, 
Calig. xxx). And yet Dr. Johnson 
made no remark on this—a conclusive 
proof of his profound ignorance of 
Roman history. His ignorance of Eng- 
lish history appears to have been nearly 
if not quite as profound. The exam- 
ples given in his .“ Vanity of Human 
Wishes” prove this. What is philo- 
sophy of any kind but the rationale of 
accurately observed facts? A man who 
presumes to set up a political philosophy 
upon such data as Johnson had, is like 
a man who builds a house on a quick- 
sand. Johnson surely could never have 
read Tacitus. Indeed, with all his 
reading, such writers as Tacitus, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato would seem to have 
been absolutely unknown to him. And 
in English history he had evidently 
never examined any of the original 
sources—such as Strafford’s Letters and 
Despatches, the Clarendon or other 
State Papers. Clarendon’s History and 
Clarendon’s State Papers give very dif- 
ferent results. His history is a romance ; 
his state papers are a history. 

The proximity in our minds of the 
sublime to the ridiculous which acute 
observers have noticed in all ages, which 
Napoleon recorded with epigrammatic 
brevity, “ From the sublime to the ridi- 
culous is but a step,” and which had not 
escaped Longinus, when at a degenerate 
period of Greek literature he wrote his 
treatise epi "Yyous “ About Height,” (é« 
Tod do[fsepov Kat’ oA‘yov vroviaTe Tpos TO 
evxatadpovyrov) will account for the fact 
of so many writers when in search of the 
sublime, instead of it, achieving the 
ludicrous. We know no writer who has 
been so successful in this achievement 
as Dryden. We have already given a 
few examples from his plays ; we will 
give another from his celebrated ode on 
“ Alexander's Feast :’— 
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“ The Prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 

Sighed and looked, and sighed again ; 

At length, with love and wine, at once op- 
pressed, 
The vanquished victor sank upon her breast.” 

Now it will be observed that, as this 
is not the true sublime, neither is it the 
true burlesque. It belongs to the spe- 
cies of writing referred to in the Pro- 
logue to the “ Rehearsal,” which makes 
us laugh, though to do that was far from 
the intention of the writer. But the 
effect upon the mind of this species of 
false comedy is very imperfect when com- 
pared to that of true comedy." Dryden’s 
Ode, is in this stanza, comic when it was 
intended to be something by no means 
comic, to be sublime or tragic or pathetic, 
or all of them mingled or combined. Now 
Burns’s “Scots whahae wi’ Wallace bled,” 
was intended to be sublime, and it is sub- 
lime; his “ Jolly Beggars” was intended 
to be comic, anditiscomic. In the latter 
we have the image above quoted from 
Dryden’s Ode in its right place, and 
performing its intended office, and the 
difference between a poet and a rhymer, 
however dexterous, could not be more 
strikingly exhibited :— 

“ The caird prevail’d—th’ unblushing fair 
In his embraces sunk, 
Partly wi’ love o’ercome sae sair, 
And partly she was drunk.” 

It is a remarkable confirmation of this 
view of Dryden’s characteristics that, 
though short passages may be quoted 
from Dryden, which are parts or frag- 
ments of descriptions, and which in 
their fragmeutary state appear good, 
when the passages from which they are 
taken are given complete, the merit of 
the description will be found to disap- 
pear. One case of this kind has been 
made familiar to the reader by Sir Walter 
Scott. In “Waverley” Scott says that 
the voice of Fergus Mac-Ivor, especially 
while issuing orders to his followers 
during their military exercise, reminded 
Waverley of a favourite passage in the 
description of Emetrius : 


“ Whose voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.’ 


Again, in “Old Mortality,” Scott 


describes Claverhouse as possessing a 
voice of that happy modulation, which 
could alike melt in the low tones of in- 
teresting conversation, and rise amid the 
din of battle “loud as a trumpet with a 
silver sound.” Now, nothing, it will be 
observed, could be more appropriate as 
well as forcible than the sonorous simile, 
forming one of Dryden’s most resound- 
ing lines, of the voice of a commander, 
when it was important that every sylla- 
ble he uttered should be distinctly heard, 
to a trumpet with a silver sound. I 
once heard an admirer of Pitt say, by way 
of describing his wonderful powers, that 
“his voice was like a big drum.” It 
may be supposed, however, that Pitt 
was not so provided in the matter of 
voice, but that he could not open his 
mouth but out there flew, not a trope, 
but, the sound of a big drum. There 
would hardly be need for the big drum 
to ask for another bottle of Speaker Ad- 
dington’s port, when Pitt supped with 
his friend after the rising of the House. 
And, in the case of Claverhouse, Scott 
tells us, that the voice could vary at 
pleasure from the lowest to the loudest 
tones. But, in Dryden’s description of 
Emetrius, it appears that Emetrius had 
but one tone or pitch of voice, and that, 
if such a heroic personage had occasion 
to remember and call for that “ poor 
creature, small beer,” he did so with the 
voice of a trumpet. 


“ Whene’er he spoke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 


If Dryden’s Emetrius had had to call 
out, like ChristopherSly, for “a pot o’ the 


‘smallest ale,” he would, of course, have 


brayed in precisely the same tone with 
which he spoke amid the din of battle. 
We do not wish to be unjust to 
“glorious John,” though not quite so 
much impressed with a sense of his 
“glory” as his admirer Claud Halcro. 
There are good things in him, though 
we fear they do not bear a very large 
proportion to the bad. But on that 
account there is more reason that he 
should not be robbed of any of them. 
One of the very best of Dryden’s good 
things is his description of Shadwell 
“from a treason-tavern rolling home” — 
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“ Round as a globe, and liquored every chink, 
Goodly and great he sails bebind his link. 
With all this bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch, that is not fool, is rogue.” 
Now those who trust to Mr. Mitchell’s 
translation of the Acharnians would 
be led at once to conclude that this bit 
of Dryden, however good, was not new, 
but was borrowed from Aristophanes. 
Mr. Mitchell describes Diceopolis in the 
Acharnians as saying of Miarchus, an 
informer, on the Beeotian objecting to his 
size, “He is small, I own, but there is 
nothing lost in him. All is knave that 
is not fool.” Even if Aristophanes had 
used these very words, we should not be 
justified in affirming that Dryden took 
his description of Og from, or that he 
ever saw, the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes, though men who spared others 
so little as these wits of the Restoration 
did might bear it to be said that, if this 
was stolen, it was somewhat marred in 
the stealing, as being more applicable to 
a body of small than to one of great 
bulk. But it appears that Mr. Mitchell 
has rather borrowed from Dryden to 
give to Aristophanes, than that Dryden 
had borrowed from Aristophanes to 
appropriate to himself; the words of 
Aristophanes being these : 


BOIL. wuxnds ya pakos oStos. Al. GAA’ dway kaxdy. 


in which the distribution of the whole 
bulk of evil into the alternatives of 
rogue and fool is not made. 

We may here mention another of 
Dryden’s best hits, which occurs in Sir 
Martin Mar-all, and the force of which 
will, we think, be admitted by lawyers, 
as well as the rest of mankind, denomi- 
nated by Plowden “ lay-gents.” 

“ Warner.—Where are the papers concern- 
ing the jointure I have heard you speak of ? 

** Rose-—They lie within, in three great 
bags ; some twenty reams of paper in each 
bundle, with six lines in a sheet. But there 
is a little paper where all the business lies.” 

Dryden’s much praised satirical por- 
traits, do not, however, give the truth, 
even when he was attacking those whom 
the court backed him in attacking. Their 
deeper and darker vices he either did 
not dare, or did not choose to assail. 
Butler confined his elaborate attack to 


those who could be then attacked with 
safety. Oldham, indeed, appears to 
have been both less timid and less venal 
than Dryden. But Oldham died young, 
and has left nothing that can be ranked 
in the same class as the best efforts of 
Dryden or Butler. Dryden, in his 
generous lines to the memory of Old- 
ham, has happily pointed to the cause, 
where he says that, “advancing age” 


—* might (what nature never gives the 


young) 
Have taught the numbers of thy native 
tongue.” 


But none of these made any approach 
to an exhibition of those highest powers 
of the satirist which render satire an 
instrument of punishment to criminals 
whose power enables them to defy all 
other punishment. 

At the very time when Dryden was 
doing his utmost to bring men down to 
the condition of “the bestial herds,” by 
such writing as might be expected from 
the laureate of a prince of the South 
Sea Islanders, as described by Cook and 
Bligh, or of the Abyssinians as described 
by Bruce, a certain old man, named 
John Milton, who had known better 
days, “ though fallen on evil days” now, 
in obscurity, in poverty, in blindness, 
was doing his utmost to strengthen the 
bonds of civilized society, and— 


** Founded on reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother.” 


Milton, indeed, was the highest lite- 
rary type of the Puritan spirit, and, 
therefore, was no example of the in- 
fluence of the Stuarts on either morality 
or literature. But, if we compare such 
dramatic writing as that quoted from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in which we 
see the English language in its greatest 
strength and beauty, with the dramatic 
writing of Dryden and his contempora- 
ries, we shall obtain a tolerably accurate 
measure of the moral and intellectual 
decrepitude, the invariable consequence 
of political degradation, to which Eng- 
land had been reduced by the political 
and personal influence upon morals and 
literature of the dynasty of the Stuarts. 


SPEC: 
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RAVENSHOE 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER LVIL. 


WHAT CHARLES DID WITH HIS LAST 
EIGHTEEN SHILLINGS. 


CuaRLEs’s luck seemed certainly to have 
deserted him at last. And that is rather 
a serious matter, you see ; for, as he had 
never trusted to anything but luck, it 
now follows that he had nothing left to 
trust to, except eighteen shillings and 
ninepence, and his little friend the 
cornet, who had come home invalided, 
and was living with his mother in 
Hyde Park Gardens. Let us hope, 
reader, that you and I may never be 
reduced to the patronage of a cornet of 
Hussars, and eighteen shillings in cash. 

It was a fine frosty night, and the 
streets were gay and merry. It was a 
sad Christmas for many thousands ; but 
the general crowd seemed determined 
not to think too deeply of these sad 
accounts which were coming from the 
Crimea just now. They seemed inclined 
to make Christmas Christmas, in spite 
of everything ; and perhaps they were 
right. It is good for a busy nation like 
the English to have two great festivals, 
and two only, the object of which every 
man who is a Christian can understand, 
and on these occasions to put in practice, 
to the best of one’s power, the lesson of 
goodwill towards “nen which our blessed 
Lord taught us. We English cannot 
stand too many saints’ days. We de- 
cline to stop business for St. Blaize or 
St. Swithin; but we can understand 
Christmas and Easter. The foreign 
Catholics fiddle away so much time on 
saints’ days that they are obliged to 
work like the Israelites in bondage on 
Sunday to get on at all. I have as 
good a right to prophesy as any other 
freeborn Englishman who pays rates 
and taxes ; and I prophesy that, in this 
wonderful resurrection of Ireland, the 


attendance of the male population at 
church on week-days will get small by 
degrees and beautifully less. 

One man, Charles Ravenshoe, has got 
to spend his Christmas with eighteen 
shillings and a crippled left arm. There 
is half a million of money or so, and a 
sweet little wife, waiting for him if he 
would only behave like a rational being ; 
but he will not, and must take the 
consequences. 

He went westward, through a kind 
of instinct, and he came to Belgrave 
Square, where a certain duke lived. 
There were lights in the windows. The 
duke was in office, and had been called 
up to town. Charles was glad of this ; 
not that he had any business to transact 
with the duke, but a letter to deliver 
to the duke’s coachman. 

This simple circumstance saved him 
from being much nearer actual destitu- 
tion than I should have liked to see 
him. The coachman’s son had been 
wounded at Balaclava, and was still at 
Scutari, and Charles brought a letter 
from him. He got an English welcome, 
I promise you. And, next morning, 
going to Hyde Park Gardens, he found 
that his friend the cornet was out of 
town, and would not be back for a 
week. At this time the coachman 
became very important. He offered him 
money, houseroom, employment, every- 
thing he could possibly get for him; and 
Charles heartily and thankfully accepted 
houseroom and board for a week. 

At the end of a week he went back 
to Hyde Park Gardens. The cornet 
was come back. He had to sit in the 
kitchen while his message was taken 
upstairs. He merely sent up his name, 
said he was discharged, and asked for 
an interview. 

_ The servants found out that he had 
been at the war in their young master’s 
regiment, and they crowded round him 
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full of sympathy and kindness. He 
was telling them how he had last seen 
the cornet in the thick of it on the 
terrible 28th, when they parted right 
and left, and in dashed the cornet him- 
self, who caught him by both hands. 

“By gad, I’m so glad to see you. 
How you are altered without your 
moustache! Look you here, you fellows 
and girls, this is the man that charged 
up to my assistance when I was dis- 
mounted among the guns, and kept by 
me while I caught another horse. What 
a pip I went down, didn’t I? What a 
terrible brush it was, eh? And poor 
Hornby, too! It is the talk of Europe, 
you know. You remember old Devna, 
and the galloping lizard, eh ?” 

And so on, till they got upstairs ; and 
then he turned on him, and said, “ Now, 
what are you going to do?” 

“T have got eighteen shillings.” 

“Will your family do nothing for 

ou?” 

“Did Hornby tell you anything 
about me, my dear sir?” said Charles, 
eagerly. 

“Not a word. I never knew that 
Hornby and you were acquainted till I 
saw you together when he was dying.” 

“Did you hear what we said to one 
another ?” 

“Not a word. The reason I spoke 
about your family is that no one who 
had seen so much of you as I could 
doubt that you were a gentleman. That 
is all. I am very much afraid I shall 
offend you—” 

“That would not be easy, sir.” 

“Well, then, here goes. If you are 
utterly hard up, take service with me. 
There.” 

“T will do so with the deepest grati- 
tude,” said Charles. “But I cannot 
ride, I fear. My left arm is gone.” 

“Pish! ride with your right. It’sa 
bargain. Come up and see my mother. 
I must show you to her, you know, 
because you will have to live here. She 
is deaf. Now you know the reason 
why the major used to talk so loud.” 

Charles smiled for an instant ; he did 
remember that circumstance about the 
cornet’s respected and gallant father. 


He followed the cornet upstairs, and 
was shown into the drawing-room, 
where sat a very handsome lady, about 
fifty years of age, knitting. 

She was not only stone deaf, but had 
a trick of talking aloud, under the im- 
pression that she was only thinking, 
which was a very disconcerting habit 
indeed. When Charles and the cornet 
entered the room, she said aloud, with 
amazing distinctness, looking hard at 
Charles, “ God bless me! Who has he 
got now? What a fine, gentlemanly- 
looking fellow. I wonder why he is 
dressed so shabbily.” After which she 
arranged her trumpet, and prepared to 
go into action. 

“This, mother,” bawled the cornet, 
‘*is the man who saved me in the charge 
at Balaclava.” 

“Do you mean that that is trooper 
Simpson ?” said she. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Then may the blessing of God Al- 
mighty rest upon your head!” said she 
to Charles. “The time will come, 
trooper Simpson, when you will know 
the value of a mother’s gratitude. And 
when that time comes think of me. 
But for you, trooper Simpson, I might 
have been tearing my grey hair this day. 
What are we to do for him, James? He 
looks ill and worn. Words are not 
worth much. What shall we do?” 

The cornet put his mouth to his 
mother’s trumpet, and in an apologetic 
bellow, such as one gets from the skip- 
per of a fruit brig, in the Bay of Biscay, 
O ; when he bears up to know if you 
will be so kind as ‘to oblige him with 
the longitude, roared out : 

“He wants to take service with me. 
Have you any objection ?” 

** Of course not, you foolish boy,” said 
she. “I wish we could do more for him 
than that.” And then she continued 
in a tone slightly lowered, but perfectly 
audible, evidently under the impression 
that she was thinking to herself: “ He 
is ugly, but he has a sweet face. I feel 
certain he is a gentleman who has had a 
difference with his family. I wish I 
could hear his voice. God bless him! 
he looks like a valiant soldier. I hope 
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he won’t get drunk, or make love to the 
maids.” 

Charles had heard every word of this 
before he had time to bow himself 
out. 

And so he accepted his new. position 
with dull carelessness, Life was getting 
very worthless, 

He walked across the park to see his 
friend, the coachman. The frost had 
given, and there was a dull dripping 
thaw. He leant against the railings at 
the end of the Serpentine. There was 
still a great crowd all round the water; 
but up the whole expanse there were 
only four skaters, for the ice was very 
dangerous and rotten, and the people 
had been warned off. One of the skaters 
came sweeping down to within a hun- 
dred yards of where he was—a reck- 
less, headlong skater, one who would 
chance drowning to have his will. The 
ice cracked every moment and warned 
him, but he would not heed, till it 
broke, and down he went, clutching 
wildly at the pitiless, uptilted slabs 
which clanked about his head, to save 
himself, and then with a wild cry he 
disappeared. The icemen were on the 
spot in a minute; and, when five were 
past, they had him out, and bore him off 
to the receiving-house. A gentleman, a 
doctor apparently, who stood by Charles, 
said to him, “ Well, there is a reckless 
fool gone to his account, God forgive 
him !” 

“They will bring him round, won’t 
they ¢” said Charles. 

“Ten to one against it,” said the doc- 
tor. “ What right has he to calculate on 
such a thing, either? Why, most likely 
there will be half a dozen houses in 
mourning for that man to-morrow. He 
is evidently a man of some mark. I 
can pity His relations in their bereave- 
ment, sir, but I have precious little pity 
for a reckless fool.” 

And so Charles began to serve his 
friend, the cornet, in a; way—a very 
poor way, I fear, for he was very weak 
and ill, and could do but little. The 
deaf lady treated him like a son, God 
bless her ; but Charles could not recover 
the shock of his fever and delirium in 
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the Crimea. He grew very low-spirited 
and despondent by day, and, worst of 
all, he began to have sleepless nights— 
terrible nights. In the rough calcula- 
tion he had made of being able to live 
through his degradation, and get used to 
it, he had calculated, unwittingly, on 
perfect health. He had thought that 
in a few years he should forget the old 
life, and become just like one of the 
grooms he had made his companions. 
This had now become impossible, for 
his health and his nerve were gone. 

He began to get afraid of his horses ; 
that was the first symptom. He tried 
to fight against the conviction, but it 
forced itself upon him. When he was 
on horseback, he found that he was 
frightened when anything went wrong ; 
his knees gave way on emergency, and 
his hand was irresolute. And, what is 
more, be sure of this, that, before he 
confessed the fact to himself, the horses 
had found it out, and, as the Americans 
say, “ taken action on it,” or else, may I 
ride a donkey, with my face towards the 
tail, for the rest of my life. 

And he began to see another thing. 
Now, when he was nervous, in ill health 
and whimsical, the company of men 
among whom he was thrown as fellow- 
servants became nearly unbearable. 
Little trifling acts of coarseness, unno- 
ticed when he was in good health and 
strong, at the time he was with poor 
Hornby, now disgusted him. Most 
kind-hearted young fellows, brought up 
as he had been, are apt to be familiar 
with, and probably pet and spoil, the 
man whose duty it is to minister to 
their favourite pleasures, be he game- 
keeper or groom, or cricketer or water- 
man. Nothing can be more natural, or, 
in proper bounds, harmless. Charles 
had thought that, being used to these 
men, he could live with them and do as 
they did. For a month or two, while 
in rude coarse health, he found it was 
possible ; for had not Lord Welter and 
he done the same thing for amusement? 
But now, with shattered nerves, he 
found it intolerable. I have had great 
opportunities of seeing gentlemen try- 
ing to do this sort of thing. I mean, in 
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Australia. And, as far as my experience 
goes, it_ends in one of two ways. Either 
they give it up as a bad job, and assume 
the position that superior education 
gives them ; or else they take to drink, 
and go—not to mince matters—to the 
devil. 

What Charles did, we shall see. No- 
body could be more kind and affec- 
tionate than the cornet and his deaf 
mother. They guessed that he was 
“somebody,” and that things were wrong 
with him; though, if he had been a 
chimney-sweep’s son, it would have made 
no difference to them, for they were 
“good people.” The cornet once or 
twice invited his confidence; but he was 
too young, and Charles had not the 
energy to tell him anything. His mo- 
ther asked him to tell her once if any- 
thing was wrong in his affairs, and 
whether she could help him; and possi- 
bly he might have been more inclined 
to confide in her than in her son. But 
who could bellow such a sad tale of 
misery through an ear-trumpet? He 
held his peace. 

He kept Ellen’s picture, which he 
had taken from Hornby. He deter- 
mined he would not go and seek her. 
She was safe somewhere, in some Ca- 
tholic asylum. Why should he re-open 
her grief ? 

But life was getting very, very weary 
business, By day, his old favourite 
pleasure of riding had become a terror, 
and at night he got norest. Death forty 
good years away, by all calculation! A 
weary time. 

He thought himself humbled, but he 
was not. He said to himself that he 
was prevented from going back, because 
he had found out that Mary was in love 
with him, and also because he was dis- 
graced through his sister; and both of 
these reasons were, truly, most powerful 
with him. But, in addition to this, I 
fear there was a great deal of obstinate 
pride, which thing is harder to beat out 
of a man than most things. 

And now, after all this half-moralizing 
narrative, an important fact or two. The 
duke was very busy, and stayed in town, 
and, as a consequence, the duke’s coach- 


man. Moreover, the duke’s coachman’s 
son came home invalided, and stayed 
with his father ; and Charles, with the 
hearty approval of the cornet, used to 
walk across the park every night to see 
him, and talk over the campaign, and 
then look in at the Servants’ Club, of 
which he was still a member. And the 
door of the Servants’ Club room had 
glass windows to it; and I have no- 
ticed that anybody who looks through a 
glass window (under favourable circum- 
stances) can see who is on the other side. 
I have done it myself more than once. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
THE NORTH SIDE OF GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


Tuts chapter must be written and read, 
but it shall be very short—as short as I 
can make it. 

John Marston’s first disappointment 
in life had been his refusal by Mary. 
He was one of those men, brought up in 
a hard school, who get somehow the 
opinion that everything which happens 
to a man is his own fault. He used to 
say that every man who could play 
whist could get a second if he chose. 
I have an idea that he is in some sort 
right. But he used to carry this sort of 
thing to a rather absurd extent. He 
was apt to be hard on men who failed, 
and to be always the first to say, “If he 
had done this, or left that alone, it 
would not have been so ;” and he him- 
self, with a calm clear brain and perfect 
health, had succeeded in everything he 
had ever tried at, even up to a double 


first. At one point he was stopped. He . 


had always given himself airs of supe- 
riority over Charles, and had given him 
advice, good as it was, in a way which 
would have ruined his influence with 
nine men out of ten; and suddenly he 
was brought up. At the most important 
point in life, he found Charles his supe- 
rior. Charles had won a woman’s love 
without knowing it, or caring for it ; 
and he had tried for it, and failed. 
John Marston was an eminently noble 
and high-minded man. His faults were 
only those of education, and his faults 
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were very few. When he found himself 
rejected, and found out why it was so— 
when he found that he was no rival of 
Charies, and that Charles cared naught 
for poor Mary—he humbly set his quick 
brain to work to find out in what way 
Charles, so greatly his inferior in intel- 
lect, was superior to him in the most 
important of all things; for he saw 
that Charles had not only won Mary’s 
love, but the love of every one who 
knew him, whereas he, John Marston, 
had but very few friends. 

And, when he once set to work at this 
task, he seemed to come rapidly to the 
conclusion that Charles was superior to 
him in everything except application. 
“And how much application should I 
have had,” he concluded, “if I had not 
been a needy man ?” 

So you see that his disappointment 
cured him of what was almost his only 
vice—conceit. Everything works to- 
gether for good, for those who are really 
good. 

Hitherto, John Marston had led only 
the life that so many young Englishmen 
lead—a life of study, combined with 
violent, objectless, physical exertion, 
as a counterpoise. He had never known 
what enthusiasm was as yet. There 
was a vast deal of it somewhere about 
him ; in his elbows, or his toes, or the 
calves of his legs, or somewhere, as 
events prove. If I might hazard an 
opinion, I should say that it was stowed 
away somewhere in that immensely high, 
but somewhat narrow forehead of his. 
Before he tried love-making, he might 
have written the calmest and most ex- 
asperating article in the Saturday Re- 
view. But, shortly after that, the tinder 
got a-fire; and the man who set it on 
fire was his uncle Smith, the Moravian 
missionary. 

For this fellow, Smith, had, as we 
know, come home from Australia with 
the dying words of his beautiful wife 
ringing in his ears: “Go home from 
here, my love, into the great towns, and 
see what is to be done there.” And he 
had found his nephew, John Marston. 
And, while Marston listened to his 
strange wild conversation, a light broke 


in upon him. And what had been to 
him but words before became glorious, 
tremendous realities. 

And so those two had gone hand in 
hand, down into the dirt and the pro- 
fligacy of Southwark, to do together a 
work the reward of which comes after 
death. ‘There are thousands of men at 
such work now. We have no more to 
do with it than to record the fact, that 
these two were at it heart and hand, 
or, shall we say, “hammer and tongs?” 

John Marston’s love for Mary had 
never waned for one instant. When 
he had found that, or thought that he 
had found that, she loved Charles, ,he 
had, in a quiet, dignified way, retired 
from the contest. He had determined 
that he would go away and work at 
ragged schools, and so on, and try to 
forget all about her. He had begun to 
fancy that his love was growing cool, 
when Lord Saltire’s letter reached him, 
and set it all a-blaze again. 

This was unendurable—that a savage, 
from the southern wilds, should step in_ 
this way, without notice. He posted 
off to Casterton. , 

Mary was very glad to see him ; but 
he had proposed to her once, and, there- 
fore, how could she be so familiar with 
him as of yore? Notwithstanding this, 
John was not so very much disappointed 
at his reception; he had thought that 
matters were even worse than they 
were. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, 
he watched them together. George 
Corby was evidently in love. He went 
to Mary, who was sitting alone, the 
moment they came from the dining- 
room. Mary looked up, and caught his 
eyes as he approached ; but her looks 
wandered from him to the door, until it 
settled on John himself. She seemed 
to wish that he would come and talk 
to her. He had a special reason for 
not doing so; he wanted to watch her 
and George together. So he stayed 
behind, and talked to Lord Hainault. 

Lord Saltire moved up beside Lady 
Ascot. Lady Hainault had the three 
children—Archy in her lap, and Gus 
and Flora beside her. In her ~ a. and 
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mighty way, she was amusing them, or 
rather’trying to do so. Lady Hainault 
was one of the best and noblest women 
in the world, as you have seen already ; 
but she was not an amusing person. 
Her intentions were excellent: she 
wanted to leave Mary free from the 
children until their bed-time, so that 
she might talk to her old acquaintance, 
John Marston; for, at the children’s 
bed-time, Mary would have to go with 
them. Even Lady Hainault, determined 
as she was, never dared to contemplate 
putting those children to bed without 
Mary’s assistance. She was trying to 
tell them a story out of her own head, 
but was making a dreadful mess of 
it; and she was quite conscious that Gus 
and Flora were listening to her with 
contemptuous pity. 

So they were disposed. Lord Saltire 
and Lady Ascot were comfortably out 
of hearing. We had better attend to 
them first, and come round to the others 
afterwards. 

Lady Ascot began. “James,” she 
said, “it is perfectly evident to me ,that 
you sent for John Marston.” 

“Well, and suppose I did?” said 
Lord Saltire. 

“Well, then, why did you do so?” 

“ Maria,” said Lord Saltire, “do you 
know that sometimes you are intolerably 
foolish? Cannot you answer that ques- 
tion for yourself ?” 

“Of course I can,” said Lady Ascot. 

“Then why the deuce did you ask 
me?” ' 

That was a hard question to answer, 
but Lady Ascot said : 

“T doubt if you are wise, James. I 
believe it would be better that she 
should go to Australia. It is a very 
good match for her.” 

“Tt is not a good match for her,” 
said Lord Saltire, testily. “To begin 
with, first cousin marriages are an in- 
vention of the devil. Third and lastly, 
she sha’n’t go to that infernal hole. 
Sixthly, I want her, now our Charles 
is dead, to marry John Marston; and, 
in conclusion, I mean to have my own 
way.” 


“Do you know,” 


said Lady Ascot, 


“that he proposed to her before, and 
was rejected ?” 

“He told me of it the same night,” 
said Lord Saltire. “Now, don’t talk 
any more nonsense, but tell me this, 
Is she bitten with that young fellow ?” 

“Not deeply, as yet, I think,” said 
Lady Ascot. 

“Which of them has the best 
chance?” said Lord Saltire. 

“ James,” said Lady Ascot, repeating 
his own words, “do you know that 
sometimes you are intolerably foolish ? 
How can I tell?” 

“Which would you bet on, Miss 
Headstall ?” asked Lord Saltire. 

“Well! well!” said Lady Ascot, “I 
suppose I should bet on John Mar- 
ston.” 

“And how long ate you going to 
give Sebastopol, Lord Hainault?” said 
John Marston. 

“ What do you think about the Greek 
Kalends, my dear Marston?” said Lord 
Hainault. 

“Why, no. I suppose we shall get 
it at last. It won’t do to have it said 
that England and France—” 

“Say France and England just now,” 
said Lord Hainault. 

“No, I will not. It must not be 
said that England and France could not 
take a Black Sea fortress.” 

“We shall have to say it, I fear,” 
said Lord Hainault. “I am not quite 
sure that we English don’t want a 
thrashing.” 

“T am sure we do,” said Marston. 
“But we shall never get one. That is 
the worst of it.” 

“My dear Marston,” said Lord Hain- 
ault, “you have a clear head. Will 
you tell me this? Do you believe that 
Charles Ravenshoe is dead ?” 

“God bless me, Lord Hainault, have 
you any doubts?” 

“Yes.” 

“So have I,” said Marston, turning 
eagerly towards him. “I thought you 
had all made up your minds. If there 
is any doubt, ought we not to mention it 
to Lord Saltire.” 

“ T think that he has doubts himself. 
I may tell you that he has secured to 
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him, in case of his return, eighty thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“He would have made him his heir, 
I suppose,” said John Marston; “ would 
he not ?” 

“Yes ; I think I am justified in say- 
ing yes.” 

“ And so all the estates go to Lord 
Ascot in any case ?” 

“Unless in the case of Charles’s re- 
appearance before his death ; in which 
case, I believe he would alter his will.” 

“Then, if Charles be alive, he had 
better keep out of Lord Ascot’s way on 
dark nights, in narrow lanes,” said John 
Marston. 

“You are mistaken there,” said Lord 
Hainault, thoughtfully. “ Welteris a bad 
fellow. I told him so once in public, at 
the risk of getting an awful thrashing. 
If it had not been for Mainwaring, I 
should have had sore bones for a twelve- 
month. But—but—well, I was at Eton 
with Welter, and Welter was and is a 
great blackguard. But, do you know, he 
is to some a very affectionate fellow. 
You know he was adored at Eton. 


“He was not liked at Oxford,” said 


Marston. “I never knew any good of 
him. He is a great rascal.” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Hainault, “he is a 
great rascal. Yes; I told him so, you 
know. And I am not a fighting man, 
and that proves that I was strongly con- 
vinced of the fact, or I should have 
shirked’my duty. A man in my position 
don’t like to go down to the House of 
Lords with a black eye. But I doubt 
if he is capable of any deep villainy 
yet. If you were to say to me that 
Charles would be unwise to allow Ascot’s 
wife to make his gruel for him, I should 
say that I agreed with you.” 

“There you are certainly right, my 
lord,” said John Marston, smiling. 
“But I never knew Lord Ascot spare 
either man or woman.” 

“That is very true,” said Lord 
Hainault. “Do you notice that we 
have been speaking as if Charles Ravens- 
hoe were not dead ?” 

“T don’t believe he is,” said John 
Marston. 

“Nor I, do you know,” said Lord 
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Hainault ; “at least only half. What 
a pair of ninnies we are. Only ninety 
men of the 140th came out of that 
Balaclava charge. If he escaped the 
cholera, the chances are in favour of his 
having been killed there.” 

“What evidence have we that he en- 
listed in that regiment at all?” 

“Lady Hainault and Mary’s descrip- 
tion of his uniform which they never dis- 
tinctly saw for one moment,” said Lord 
Hainault. “ Voila tout.” 

“ And you would not speak to Lord 
Saltire ?” 

“Why, no. He sees all that we see. 
If he comes back, he gets eighty thou- 
sand pounds, It would not do either 
for you or me to press him to alter his 
will. Do you see? 

“T suppose you are right, Lord 
Hainault. Things cannot go very wrong 
either way. I hope Mary will not 
fall in love with that cousin of hers,” 
he added, with a laugh. 

** Are you wise in persevering, do you 
think ?” said Lord Hainault, kindly. 

“T will tell you in a couple of days,” 
said John Marston. “Is there any 
chance of seeing that best of fellows, 
William Ravenshoe, here ?” 

“He may come tumbling up. He has 
put off his wedding in consequence of 
the death of his half-brother. I wonder 
if he was humbugged at Varna.” 

“ Nothing more likely,” said Marston. 
“Where is Lord Welter?” 

“In Paris—plucking geese.” 

Just about this time all the various 
groups in the drawing-room seemed to 
come to the conclusion that a time had 
arrived for new combinations, to avoid 
So there was a regular puss- 
in-the-corner business. John Marston 
went over to Mary ; George Corby came 
to Lord Hainault ; Lord Saltire went to 
Lady Hainault, who had Archy asleep 
in her lap; and Gus and Flora went to 
Lady Ascot. 

“At last, old friend,” said Mary to 
Marston. “And I have been watching 
for you so long. I was afraid that the 
time would come for the children to go 
to bed, and that you would never come 
and speak to ms.” 
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“Lord Hainault and I were talking 
politics,” said Marston. “That is why 
IT did not come.” 

“Men must talk politics, I suppose,” 
said Mary. ‘But I wish you had come 
while my cousin was here. He is so 
charming. You will like him.” 

“He seems to be a capital fellow,” 
said Marston. 

“Indeed he is,” said Mary. ‘‘ He is 
really the most loveable creature I have 
met for a long time. If you would take 
him up, and be kind to him, and show 
him life, from the side from which you 
see it, you would be doing a good work. 
And you would be obliging me. And I 
know, my dear friend, that you like to 
oblige me.” 

“ Miss Corby, you know that I would 
die for you.” 

“T know it. Who better? It puzzles 
me to know what I have done to earn 
such kindness from you. But there it is. 
You will be kind to him.” 

Marston was partly pleased and 
partly a little disappointed by this con- 
versation. Would you like to guess 
why? Yes. Then I will leave you to 
do so, and save myself half a page of 
writing. 

Only saying this, for the benefit of 
inexperienced novel-readers, that he 
was glad to hear her talk in that free 
and easy manner of her cousin, but 
would have been glad if she had not 
talked in that free and easy manner 
to himself. Nevertheless,: there was 
evidently no harm done as yet. That 
was a great cause of congratulation ; 
there was time yet. 

Gus and Flora went over to Lady Ascot. 
Lady Ascot said, “ My dears, is it not 
near bed-time ?” just by way of opening 
the conversation—nothing more. 

“Lawks a mercy me, no,” said Flora. 
“Go along with you, do, you foolish 
thing.” 

“My dear! my dear!” said Lady 
Ascot. 

“She is imitating old Alwright,” 
explained Gus. “She told me she was 
going to. Lord Saltire says, Maria! 
Maria! Maria!—you are intolerably 

oolish, Maria !” 


“ Don’t be naughty, Gus,” said Lady 
Ascot. 

“Well, so he did, for I heard him. 
Don’t mind us; we don’t mean any 
harm. I say, Lady Ascot, has she any 
right to bite and scratch ?” 

* Who?” said Lady Ascot. 

“ Why, that Flora. She bit Alwright 
because she wouldn’t lend her Mrs. 
Moko.” 

Oh! you dreadful fib,” said Flora. 
“Oh! you wicked boy, you know where 
you'll go to if you tell such stories. 
Lady Ascot, I didn’t bite her; I only 
said she ought to be bit. She told me 
that she couldn’t. let me have Mrs. 
Moko, because she was trying caps on 
her. And then she told nurse that I 
should never have her again, because I 
squeezed her flat. And so she told a story. 
And it was not I who squeezed her flat, 
but that boy, who is worse than Ananias 
and Sapphira. I made a bogy of her 
in the nursery door, with a broom and 
a counterpane, just as he was coming in. 
And he shut the door on her head and 
squeezed a piece of paint off her nose 
as big as half a crown. 

Lady Ascot was relieved by being 
informed that Mrs. Moko, aforesaid, was 
only a pasteboard image, the size of life, 
used by the lady’s maid for fitting caps. 

There were many evenings like this ; 
a week or so was passed without any 
change. At last, there was a move 
towards London. 

The first who took flight was George 
Corby. He was getting dissatisfied, in 
hissleepy semi-tropical way, with the state 
of affairs. It was evident that, since John 
Marston’s arrival, he had been playing, 
with regard to Mary, second fiddle (if 
you can possibly be induced to pardon 
the extreme coarseness of the expression). 
One day, Lord Saltire invited him to 
take him for a drive. They went over 
to dismantled Ranford, and Lord Saltire 
was more amusing than ever. As 
they drove up through the dense larch 
plantation, on the outskirt of the park, 
they saw Marston and Mary side by 
side. George Corby bit his lip. 

“T suppose there is something there, 
mv lord ?” said he 
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“Oh dear, yes; I hope so,” said Lord 
Saltire. “Oh, yes, that is a very old 
affair.” 

So George Corby went first. He did 
not give up all hopes of being successful, 
but he did not like the way things were 
going. His English expedition was not 
quite so pleasant as he intended it to be. 
He, poor fellow, was desperately in love, 
and his suit did not seem likely to 
prosper. He was inclined to be angry 
with Lord Saltire. He should not have 
let things go so far, thought George, 
without letting him know, quite forget- 
ting that the mischief was done before 
Lord Saltire’s arrival. 

Lord Saltire and John Marston moved 
next. Lord Saltire had thought it best 
to take his man Simpson’s advice, and 
move into his house in Curzon Street. 
He had asked John to come with him. 

“Tt is a very nice little house,” he 
said ; “deuced well aired, and that sort 
of thing ; but I know I shall have a 
creeping in my back when I go back 
for the first week, and fancy there is a 
draught. This will make me peevish. 


I don’t like to be peevish to my ser- 
vants, because it is unfair ; they can’t 


answer one. I wish you would come 
and let me be peevish to you. You may 
just as well. It will do you good. You 
have got a fancy for disciplining your- 
self, and all that sort of thing ; and you 
will find me capital practice for a week or 
so, in a fresh house. After that I shall 
get amiable, and then you may go. 
You may have the use of my carriage, 
to go and attend to your poor man’s 
plaster business in Southwark, if you 
like. Iam not nervous about fever or 
vermin. Besides, it may amuse me to 
hear all about it. And you can bring that 
cracked uncle of yours to see me some- 
times; his Scriptural talk is very piquant.” 

Lord and Lady Hainault moved up 
into Grosvenor Square, too, for Parlia- 
ment was going to meet rather early. 
They persuaded Lady Ascot to come and 
stay with them. 

After a few days, William made his 
appearance. “ Well, my dear Ravens- 
hoe,” said Lord Hainault, “and what 
brings you to town?” 


“T don’t know,” said William. “I 
cannot stay down there. Lord Hainault, 
do you know that 1 think I am going 
cracked.” 

“Why, my dear fellow, what do you 
mean ?” 

“T have got such a strange fancy in 
my head, I cannot rest.” 

“What is your fancy?” said Lord 
Hainault. “Stay ; may I make a guess 
at it?” 

“You would never dream what it is. 
It is too mad.” 

“T will guess,” said Lord Hainault. 
“ Your fancy is this :—You believe that 
Charles Ravenshoe is alive, and you 
have come up to London to take your 
chance of finding him in the. streets.” 

“But, good God!” said William, 
“how have you found this out? I have 
never told it even to my own sweet- 
heart.” 

“Because,” said Lord Hainault, lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder, “I and 
John Marston have exactly the same 
fancy. That is why.” 

And Charles so close to them all! the 
time. Creeping every day across the 
park to see the coachman and his son. 
Every day getting more hopeless, All 
energy gone. Wit enough left to see 
that he was living on the charity of the 
cornet. There were some splinters in his 
arm which would not come away, and 
kept him restless. He never slept now. 
He hesitated when he was spoken to. 
Any sudden noise made him start and 
look wild. I will not go on with the 
symptoms. Things were much worse 
with him than we have ever. seen them 
before. He, poor lad, began to wonder 
whether it would come to him to die in 
a hospital, or— 

Those cursed bridges ! 
they build such things? Who built 
them? The devil. To tempt ruined 
desperate men, with ten thousand 
fiends gnawing and sawing in their 
deltoid muscles, night and day. Sup- 
pose he had to cross one of these by 
night, would he ever get to the other 
side"; or would angels from heaven 
come down and hold him back ? 

The cornet and his mother had a con- 
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versation about him. Bawled the cornet 
into the ear-trumpet : 

“My fellow Simpson is very bad, 
mother. He is getting low and nervous, 
and I don’t like the looks of him.” 

“T remarked it myself,” said the old 
lady. “ We had better have Bright. It 
would be cheaper to pay five guineas, 
and get a good opinion at once.” 

“T expect he wants a surgeon more 
than a doctor,” said the cornet. 

** Well, that is the doctor’s business,” 
said the old lady. “Drop a line to 
Bright, and see what he says. It would 
be a burning shame, my dear—enough to 
bring down the wrath of God upon us— 
if we were to let him want for anything, 
as long as we have money. And we 
have plenty of money. More than we 
want. And if it annoys him to go near 
the horses, we must pension him. But 
I would rather let him believe that he 
was earning his wages, because it might 
be a weight on his mind if we did not. 
See to it the first thing in the morning. 
Remember Balaclava, John! Remember 
Balaclava! If you forget Balaclava, and 
what trooper Simpson did for you there, 
you are tempting God to forget you.” 

“T hope he may when I do, mother,” 
shouted the cornet. “I remember Bala- 
clava—ay, and Devna before.” 

There are such people as these in the 
world, reader. I know some of them. 
I know a great many of them. So many 
of them, in fact, that this conclusion 

‘has been forced upon me—that the 
-world is not entirely peopled by rogues 
-and fools ; nay, more, that the rogues 
and fools form a contemptible minority. 
4 may become unpopular, I may be 
sneered at by wiser men, for coming to 
such a conclusion; but I will not retract 
what I have said. The good people in 
the world outnumber the bad, ten to 
one, and the ticket for this sort of belief 
is “ Optimist.” 

This conversation between the cornet 
and his mother took place at half-past 
two. At that time Charles had crept 
across the park to the Mews, near Bel- 
grave Square, to see his friend the duke’s 
coachman and his son. May I be al- 
lowed, without being accused of writing 


a novel in the “confidential style,” to 
tell you, that this is the most important 
day in the whole story. 

At half-past two, William Ravenshoe 
called at Lord Hainault’s house in 
Grosvenor Square. He saw Lady Ascot. 
Lady Ascot asked him what sort of 
weather it was out of doors. 

William said that there was a thick 
fog near the river, but that on the 
north side of the square it was pleasant. 
So Lady Ascot said she would like a 
walk, if it were only for ten minutes, if 
he would give her his arm; and out they 
went. 

Mary and the children came out too, 
but they went into the square. Lady 
Ascot and William walked slowly up 
and down the pavement alone, for Lady 
Ascot liked to see the people. 

Up and down the north side, in front 
of the house. At the second turn, when 
they were within twenty yards of the 
west end of the square, a tall man with 
an umbrella over his shoulder came 
round the corner, and leant against the 
lamp-post. They both knew him in an 
instant. It was Lord Ascot. He had 
not seen them. He had turned to look 
at a great long-legged chesnut that was 
coming down the street, from the right, 
with a human being on his back. The 
horse was desperately vicious, but very 
beautiful and valuable. The groom on 
his back was neither beautiful nor valu- 
able, and was losing his temper with 
the horse. The horse was one of those 
horses vicious by nature—such a horse as 
Rarey (all honour to him) can terrify into 
submission for a short time; and the 
groom was a groom, not one of our 
country lads, every one of whose virtues 
and vices have been discussed over and 
over again at the squire’s dinner-table, or 
about whom the rector has scratched his 
head, and had into his study for private 
exhortation or encouragement. Not one 
of the minority. One of the majority, 
I very much fear. Reared like a dog 
among the straw, without education, 
without religion, without self-respect— 
worse broke than the horse he rode. 
When I think of all that was said 
against grooms and stable-helpers dur- 
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ing the Rarey fever, I get very angry, I 
confess it. One man said to me, “When 
we have had a groom or two killed, we 
shall have our horses treated properly.” 
Look to your grooms, gentlemen, and 
don’t allow such a blot on the fair fame 
of England as the Newmarket stables 
much longer, or there will be a heavy 
reckoning against you when the books 
are ced. 

But the poor groom lost his temper 
with the horse, and beat it over the 
head. And Lord Ascot stayed to say, 
“Damn it all, man, you will never do 
any good like that ;” though a greater 
fiend on horseback than Lord Ascot I 
never saw. 

This gave time for Lady Ascot to say, 
“Come on, my dear Ravenshoe, and let 
us speak to him.” So on they went. 
Lord Ascot was so busy looking at the 
horse and groom, that they got close 
behind him before he saw them. No- 
body being near, Lady Ascot, with a 
sparkle of her old fun, poked him in 
the back with her walking-stick. Lord 
Ascot turned sharply and angrily round, 
with his umbrella raised for a blow. 

When he saw who it was, he burst 
out into a pleasant laugh. ‘ Now, you 
grandma,” he said, “you keep that old 
stick of yours quiet, or you'll get into 
trouble. What do you mean by as- 
saulting the head of the house in the 
public streets? I am ashamed of you. 
You, Ravenshoe, you egged her on to do 
it. I shall have to punch your head 
before I have done. How are you 
both?” 

“And where have you been, you 
naughty boy?” said Lady Ascot. 

“At Paris,” said that ingenuous no- 
bleman, “dicing and brawling as usual. 
Nobody can actuse me of hiding my 
talents in a napkin, grandma. Those 
two things are all I am fit for, and I 
certainly do them with a will. I have 
fought a duel, too. A Yankee Doodle 
got it into his head that he might be 
impertinent to Adelaide; so I took him 
out and shot him. Don’t cry, now. He 
is not dead. He'll walk lame though, 
I fancy, for a time, How jolly it is to 
catch you out here, I dread meeting 


that insufferable prig, Hainault, for fear 
I should kick him. Give me her arm, 
my dear Ravenshoe.” 

“ And where is Adelaide?” said Lady 
Ascot. 

“Up at St. John’s Wood,” said he. 
“Do steal away, and come and see her. 
Grandma, I was very sorry to hear of 
poor Charles’s death—I was indeed. 
You know what it has done for me; 
but, by gad, I was very sorry.” 

“Dear Welter—dear Ascot,” said 
Lady Ascot, “I am sure you were sorry. 
Oh! if you would repent, my own dear. 
If you would think of the love that 
Christ bore you when He died for you. 
Oh, Ascot, Ascot ! will nothing save you 
from the terrible hereafter?” 

“TI am afraid not, grandma,” said 
Lord Ascot. “It is getting too cold for 
you to stay out. Ravenshoe, my dear 
fellow, take her in.” 

And so, after a kind good-bye, Lord 
Ascot walked away towards the south- 
west. 

I am afraid that John Marston was 
right. Iam afraid he spoke the truth 
when he said that Lord Ascot was a 
savage, untameable blackguard. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


A CHAPTER WITHOUT ANY HEADING 
AT ALL. 


Lorp Ascor, with his umbrella over his 
shoulder, swung on down the street, 
south-westward. The town was pleasant 
in the higher parts, and so he felt in- 
clined to prolong his walk. He turned 
to the right into Park Lane. 

He was a remarkable-looking man. 
So tall, so broad, with such a mighty 
chest, and such a great, red, hairless, 
cruel face above it, that people, when he 
paused to look about him, as he did at 
each street corner, turned to look at him. 
He did not notice it; he was used to it. 
And, besides, as he walked there were 
two or three words ringing yet in his 
ears which made him look less keenly 
than usual after the handsome horses 
and pretty faces which he met in his 
walk, 
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“Oh, Ascot, Ascot! wil! nothing save 
you from the terrible hereafter }” 

“Confound those old women, more 
particularly when they take to religion. 
Always croaking. And grandma Ascot, 
too, as plucky and good an old soul as 
any in England—as good a judge of a 
horse as William Day—taking to that 
sort of thing. Hang it! it was unen- 
durable. It was bad taste, you know, 
putting such ideas into a fellow’s head. 
London was dull enough after Paris, 
without that.” 

So thought Lord Ascot, as he stood in 
front of Dudley House, and looked 
southward. The winter sun was feebly 
shining where he was, but to the south 
there was a sea of fog, out of which rose 
the Wellington statue, looking more 
exasperating than ever, and the two 
great houses at the Albert Gate. 

“This London is a beastly hole,” said 
he. “I have got to go down into that 
cursed fog. I wish Tattersalls’ was any- 
where else.” But he shouldered his 
umbrella again, and on he went. 

Opposite St. George’s Hospital there 
were a number of medical students. 
Two of them, regardless of the order 
which should always be kept on her 
Majesty’s highway, were wrestling. Lord 
Ascot paused for a moment to look at 
them. He heard one of the students 
who were looking on say to another, 
evidently about himself : 

“By Gad! what preparations that 
fellow would cut up into.” 

“ Ah!” said another, “and wouldn’t 
he cuss and d under operation 
neither.” 

“T know who that is,” said a third. 
“That’s Lord Ascot ; the most infernal, 
headlong, gambling savage in the three 
kingdoms.” 

So Lord Ascot, in the odour of sanc- 
tity, passed down into Tattersalls’ yard. 
There was no one in the rooms. He 
went out into the yard again. 

“Hullo, you sir! Have you seen 
Mr. Sloane ¢” 

“ Mr. Sloane was here not ten minutes 
ago, my lord. He thought your lordship 
was not coming. He is gone down to 
the Groom’s Arms.” 


“ Where the deuce is that?” 

“In Chapel Street, at the corner of 
the mews, my lord. Fust turning on 
the right, my lord.” 

Lord Ascot had business with our old 
acquaintance Mr. Sloane, and went on. 
When he came to the public-house 
mentioned (the very same one in which 
the Servants’ Club was held, to which 
Charles belonged), he went into the bar, 
and asked of a feeble-minded girl, left 
accidentally in charge of the bar— 
“Where was Mr. Sloane?” And she 
said, “ Upstairs, in the club-room.” 

Lord Ascot walked up to the club- 
room, and looked in atthe glass door. And 
there he saw Sloane. He was standing 
up, with his hand on a man’s shoulder, 
who had a map before him. Right and 
left of these two men were two other 
men, an old one and a young one, and 
the four faces were cluse together ; and 
while he watched them, the man with 
the map before him looked up, and Lord 
Ascot saw Charles Ravenshoe, pale and 
wan, looking like death itself, but still 
Charles Ravenshoe in the body. 

He did not open the door. He turned 
away, went down into the street, and set 
his face northward. 

So he was alive, and— There were 
more things to follow that “and” than 
he had time to think of at first. He had 
a cunning brain, Lord Ascot, but he 
could not get at his position at first. 
The whole business was too unexpected 
—he had not time to realize it. 

The afternoon was darkening as he 
turned his steps northwards, and began 
to walk rapidly, with scowling face and 
compressed lips. One or two of the 
students still lingered on the steps of 
the hospital. The one who had men- 
tioned him by name before said to his 
fellows, “ Look at that Lord Ascot. 
What a devil he looks. He has lost 
some money. Gad! there'll be murder 
done to-night. They oughtn’t to let 
such fellows go loose.” 

Charles Ravenshoe alive. And Lord 
Saltire’s will. Half a million of money. 
And Charley Ravenshoe, the best old 
cock in the three kingdoms. Of all his 
villainies—and, God forgive him, they 
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were many—the one that weighed 
heaviest on his heart was his treat- 
ment of Charles. And now— 

The people turned and looked after 
him as he hurled along. Why did his 
wayward feet carry him to the corner of 
Curzon Street? That was not his route 
to St. John’s Wood. The people stared 
at the great red-faced giant, who paused 
against the lamp-post irresolute, biting 
his upper lip till the blood came. How 
would they have stared if they had seen 
what I see.! 

There were two angels in the street 
that wretched winter afternoon, who had 
followed Lord Ascot in his headlong 
course, and paused here. He could see 
them but dimly, or only guess at their 
existence, but I see them plainly enough. 

One was a white angel, beautiful to 
look at, who stood a little way off, beck- 
oning to him, and pointing towards Lord 
Saltire’s house ; and the other was black, 
with his face hid in a hood, who was 
close beside him, and kept saying in his 
ear, “Half a million! half a million!” 


A strange apparition in Curzon Street, 
at four o’clock on a January afternoon ! 
Gibbon lays great stress on no contem- 
porary historian having noticed the 


darkness at the Crucifixion. If you 
search the files of the papers at this 
period, you will find no notice of any 
remarkable atmospheric phenomena in 
Curzon Street that afternoon. But two 
angels were there nevertheless, and Lord 
Ascot had a dim suspicion of it. 

A dim suspicion of it! How could 
it be otherwise, when he heard a voice 
in one ear repeating Lady Ascot’s last 
words, “ What can save you from the 
terrible hereafter?” and in the other 
the stealthy whisper of the fiend, 
“ Half a million ! half a million!” 

He paused only for a moment, and 
then headed northward again. The black 
angel was at his ear, but the white 
one was close to him too—so close, that 
when his own door opened, the three 
passed in together. Adelaide, standing 


1 Perhaps a reference to “ The Wild Hunts- 
man” will estop all criticism at this point. 
A further reference to “‘ Faust” will also show 
that J am in good company 


under the chandelier in the hall, saw 
nothing of the two spirits; only her 
husband, scowling fiercely. 

She was going upstairs to dress, but 
she paused. As soon as Lord Welter’s 
“confidential scoundrel,” before men- 
tioned, had left the hall, she came up to 
him, and in a whisper, for she knew the 
man was listening, said : 

“What is the matter, Welter?” 

He looked as if he would have pushed 
her out of the way. But he did not, 
He said : 

“T have seen Charles Ravenshoe.” 

“When ?” 

“ To-night.” 

“Good God! Then it is almost a 
matter of time with us,” said Adelaide. 
“T had a dim suspicion of this, Ascot. 
It is horrible. We are ruined.” 

“ Not yet,” said Lord Ascot. 

“ There is time—time. He is obstinate 
and mad. Lord Saltire might die—” 

“Well?” 

“ither of them,” she hissed out. 
“Ts there no—” 

“ No what?” 

“There is half a million of money,” 
said Adelaide. 

“Well?” 

“All sorts of things happen to 
people.” 

Lord Ascot looked at her for an in- 
stant, and snarled out a curse at her. 

John Marston was perfectly right. 
He was asavage, untameable blackguard. 
He went upstairs into his bed-room. 
The two angels were with him. They 
are with all of us at such times as these. 
There is no plagiarism here. The fact 
is too old for that. 

Up and down, up and down. The 
bed-room was not long enough; so he 
opened the door of the dressing-room ; 
and that was not long enough ; and he 
opened the door of what had been the 
nursery in a happier household than his, 
und walked: up and down through them 
all. And Adelaide sat below, before a 
single candle, with pale face and clenched 
lips, listening to his footfall on the floor 
above. 

She knew as well as if an angel had 
told her what was passing in his mind 
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as he walked up and down. She had 
foreseen this crisis plainly—you may 
laugh at me, but she had. She had seen 
that if, by any wild conjunction of 
circumstances, Charles Ravenshoe were 
alive, and if he were to come across 
him before Lord Saltire’s death, events 
would arrange themselves exactly as they 
were doing on this terrible evening. 
There was something awful and terrible 
in the realization of her morbid sus- 
picions. 

Yes, she had seen thus far, and had 
laughed at herself for entertaining such 
mad fancies. But she had seen no 
further. What the upshot would be 
was hidden from her like a dark veil. 
Black and impenetrable as the fog which 
was hanging over Waterloo Bridge at 
that moment, which made the squalid 
figure of a young, desperate girl show 
like a pale, fluttering ghost, leading a 
man we* know, who followed her—on 
the road to hell. 

The rest, though, seemed to be, in 
some sort, in her own hands. Wealth, 


position in the world, the power of 


driving her chariot over the necks of 
those who had scorned her—the only 
things for which her worthless heart 
cared—were all at stake. “He will mur- 
der me,” she said, “but he shall hear 
me.” 
Still, up and down, over head, his 
heavy footfall went to and fro. 

Seldom, in any man’s life, comes such 
a trial as his this night. A good man 
might have been hard tried in such 
circumstances. What hope can we have 
of a desperate blackguard like Lord 
Welter? He knew Lord Saltire hated 
him ; he knew that Lord Saltire had only 
left his property to him because he 
thought Charles Ravenshoe was dead ; 
and yet he hesitated whether or no he 
should tell Lord Saltire that he had 
seen Charles, and ruin himself utterly. 

Was he such an utter rascal as John 
Marston made him out? Would such 
a rascal have hesitated long? What 
could make a man without character, 
without principle, without a care about 
the world’s opinion, hesitate at such a 
time like this? I cannot tell you, 
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He was not used to think about 
things logically or calmly ; and so, as he 
paced up and down, it was some time 
before he actually arranged his thoughts. 
Then he came to this conclusion, and put 
it fairly before him—that, if he let Lord 
Saltire know that Charles Ravenshoe 
was alive, he was ruined, and that, if he 
did not, he was a villain. 

Let us give the poor profligate wretch 
credit for getting even so far as this. 
There was no attempt to gloss over the 
facts and deceive himself. He put the 
whole matter honestly before him. 

He would be a fool if he told Lord 
Saltire. He would be worse than a fool, 
a madman—there was no doubt about 
that. It was not to be thought about. 

But Charley Ravenshoe ! 

How pale the dear old lad looked. 
What a kind, gentle old face it was. 
How well he could remember the first 
time he ever saw him. At Twyford, 
yes; and, that very same visit, how he 
ran across the billiard-room, and asked 
him who Lord Saltire was. Yes. What 
jolly times there were down in Devon- 
shire, too. Those Claycomb hounds 
wanted pace, but they were full fast 
enough for the country. And what a 
pottering old rascal Charley was among 
the stone walls. Rode through. Yes. 
And how he’d mow over a woodcock. 
Fire slap through a holly bush. Ha! 

And suppose they proved this previous 
marriage. Why, then he would be back 
at Ravenshoe, and all things would be 
as they were. But suppose they 
couldn’t— 

Lord Ascot did not know that eighty 
thousand pounds were secured to 
Charles. 

By Gad! it was horrible to think of. 
That it should be thrown on him, of all 
men, to stand between old Charley and 
his due. If it were any other man but 
him— 

Reader, if you do not know that a 
man will act from “sentiment” long, 
long years after he has thrown “ prin- 
ciple” to the winds, you had better 
pack up your portmanteau, and go and 
live five years or more among Austra- 
lian convicts and American rowdies, as 
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a friend of mine did. The one long 
outlives the other. The incarnate devils 
who beat out poor Price’s brains with 
their shovels, when they had the gallows 
before them, consistently perjured them- 
selves in favour of the youngest of the 
seven, the young fiend who had hounded 
them on. 

Why there never was such a good 
fellow as that Charley. That Easter 
vacation—hey! Among the bargees, 
hang it, what a game it was— I won't 
follow out his recollections here any 
further. Skittle-playing and fighting are 
all very well ; but one may have too much 
of them. 

“T might still do this,” thought Lord 
Welter ; “I might—” 

At this moment he was opposite the 
dressing-room door. It was opened, and 
Adelaide stood before him. 

Beautiful and terrible, with a look 
which her husband had, as yet, only 
seen shadowed dimly—a look which he 
felt might come there some day, but 
which he had never seen yet. The 
light of her solitary candle shone upon 
her pale face, her gleaming eyes, and her 
clenched lip; and he saw what was writ- 
ten there, and for one moment quailed. 

(“If you were to say to me,” said Lord 
Hainault once, “that Charles would be 
unwise to let Ascot’s wife make his gruel 
for him, I should agree with you.”) 

Only for one moment! Then he 
turned on her and cursed her. 

“ What, in the name of Hell, do you 
want here at this moment?” 

“You may murder me if you like, 
Ascot ; but, before you have time to do 
that, you shall hear what I have got to 
say. I have been listening to your 
footsteps for a weary hour, and I heard 
irresolution in every one of them. Ascot, 
don’t be a madman ! ” 

“T shall be soon, if you come at such 
a time as this, and look like that. If my 
face were to take the same expression as 
yours has now, Lady Ascot, these would 
be dangerous quarters for you.” 

“T know that,” she said. “I knew 
all that before I came up here to-night, 
Ascot. Ascot, half a million of 
mopey—” 


“Why, all the devils in the pit have 
been singing that tune for an hour past. 
Have you only endangered your life to 
add your little pipe to theirs ?” 

“T have. Won’t you hear me?” 

“No. Go away.” 

* Are you going to do it ?” 

* “Most likely not. You had better 
go away.” 

“You might give him a hundred 
thousand pounds you know, Welter. 
Four thousand a year. The poor dear 
fellow would worship you for your gene- 
rosity. He is avery good fellow, Ascot.” 

“You had better go away,” said he, 
quietly. 

“Not without a promise, Ascot. 
Think—”’ 

“Now go away. This is the last 
warning I give you. Madwoman!” 

“ But, Ascot—”’ 

“Take care; it will be too late for 
both of us in another moment.” 

She caught his eyes for the first time, 
and fled for her life. She ran down into 
the drawing-room, and threw herself 
into an easy chair...“ God preserve me !” 
she said, “ I have gone too far with him. 
Oh, this lonely house !” 

Every drop of blood in her body 
seemed to fly to her heart. There were 
footsteps outside the door. Oh, God! 
have mercy on her ; he was following her. 

Where were the two angels now, I 
wonder ? 

He opened the door, and came towards 
her slowly. If mortal agony can atone 
for sin, she atoned for all her sins in 
that terrible half-minute. She did not 
cry out; she dared not; she writhed 
down among the gaudy cushions, with 
her face buried in her hands, and waited 
—for what ? 

She heard a voice speaking to her. It 
was not his voice, but the voice of old 
Lord Ascot, his dead father. It said: 

“ Adelaide, my poor girl, you must 
not get frightened when I get in a 
passion. My poor child, you have borne 
enough for me ; I would not hurt a hair 


* of your head.” 


He kissed her cheek, and Adelaide 
burst into a passion of sobs. After a few 
moments those sobs had ceased, and 
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Lord Ascot left her. He did not know 
that she had fainted away. She never 
told him that. 

Where were the angels now? Angels! 
—there was but one of them left. Which 
one was that, think you? 

Hurrah! the good angel. The black 
fiend with the hood had sneaked away 
to his torment. And, as Lord Asvot 
closed the door behind him, and sped 
away down the foggy street, the good 
one vanished too; for the work was 
done. Ten thousand fiends would not 
turn him from his purpose now. Hurrah! 

* * * * * 


“ Simpson,” said Lord Saltire, as he 
got into bed that evening, “it won't last 
much longer.” 

“ What will not last, my lord ?” said 
Simpson. 

“Why, me,” said Lord Saltire, disre- 
garding grammar. “Don't set up a 
greengrocer’s shop, Simpson; nor a 
butter and egy shop, in Berkeley Street, 
if you can help it, Simpson. If you 
must keep a lodging-house, I should say 
Jermyn Street ; but don’t let me influence 
you. I am not sure that I wouldn't 
sooner see you in Brook Street, or Con- 
duit Street. But don’t try Pall Mall, 
that’s a good fellow ; or you'll be getting 
fast men, who will demoralize your 
establishment. A steady connexion 
among government clerks and that sort 
of person will pay best in the long run.” 

“* My dear lord—my good old friend, 
why should you talk like this to-night?” 

“ Because I am very ill, Simpson, 
and it will all come at once ; and it may 
come any time. When they open Lord 
Barkham’s room, at Cottingdean, I 
should like you and Mr. Marston to go 
in first, for I may have left something or 
another about.” 

An hour or two after his bell rang, 
and Simpson, who was in the dressing- 
room, came hurriedly in. He was sitting 
up in bed, looking just the same as 
usual. 

“ My good fellow,” he said, “ go down 
and find out who rung and knocked at 
the door like that. Did you hear it?” 

“T did not notice it, my lord.” 

“Butchers, and bakers, and that sort 


of people, don’t knock and ring like that. 
The man at the door now brings news, 
Simpson. There is no mistake about the 
ring of a man who comes with important 
intelligence. Go down and see.” 

He was not long gone. When he 
came back again, -he said : 

“Tt is Lord Ascot, my lord. He insists 
on seeing you immediately.” 

“Up with him, Simpson—up with 
him, my good fellow. I told you so. 
This gets interesting.” 

Lord Ascot was already in the door- 
way. Lord Saltire’s brain was as acute 
as ever; and, as Lord Ascot approached 
him, he peered eagerly and curiously at 
him, in the same way as une scrutinizes 
the seal of an unopened letter, and won- 
ders what its contents may be. Lord 
Ascot sat down by the bed, and whis- 
pered to the old man ; and, when Simp- 
son saw his great, coarse, red, hairless, 
ruffianly face actually touching that of 
Lord Saltire, so delicate, so refined, so 
keen, Simpson began to have a dim 
suspicion that he was looking on rather 
a remarkable sight. And so he was. 

“ Lord Saltire,” said Lord Ascot, “I 
have seen Charles Ravenshoe to-night.” 

** You are quite sure?” 

“T am quite sure.” 

“Ha! Ring the bell, Simpson.” 
Before any one had spoken again, a 
footman was in the room. “ Bring the 
major-domo here instantly,” said Lord 
Saltire. 

“You know what you have done, 
Ascot,” said Lord Saltire. “You see 
what you have done. I am going to send 
for my solicitor, and alter my will.” 

“Of course you are,” said Lord Ascot. 
“Do you dream I did not know that 
before I came here ?” 

“And yet you came ?” 

“ Yes ; with all the devils out of hell 
dragging me back.” 

“As a matter of curiosity, why?” 
said Lord Saltire. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t do it, you know. I’ve 
done a good many dirty things; but [ 
couldn't do that, particularly to that man. 
There are some things a fellow can’t do, 
you know.” 

“Where did you see him ?” 
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“At the Groom’s Arms, Belgrave 
Mews ; hew as there not three hours ago. 
Find a man called Sloane, a horsedealer ; 
he will tell you all about him ; for he 
was sitting with his hand on his 
shoulder. His address is twenty-seven, 
New Road.” 

At this time major domo appeared. 
“Take a cab at once, and fetch me— 
you understand when I say fetch—Mr. 
Brogden, ,my solicitor. Mr. Compton 
lives out of town, but he lives over the 
office in Lincoln’s Inn. If you can get 
hold of the senior partner, he will do 
as well. Put either of them in a cab 
and pack them off here. Then go to 
Scotland Yard; give my compliments to 
Inspector Field; tell him a horrible 
murder has been committed, accom- 
panied by arson, forgery, and regrating, 
with a strong suspicion of sorning, and 
he must come at once. 

That venerable gentleman disappeared, 
and then Lord Saltire said : 

“ Do you repent, Ascot?” 

“No,” said he. “ D it all, you 
know, I could not do it when I came to 
think of it. The money would never 
have stayed with me, I take it. Good 


night.” 


“Good night,” said Lord Saltire ; 
“come the first thing in the morning.” 

And so they parted. Simpson said, 
“Are you going to alter your will to-night, 
my lord? Won't it be alittle too much 
for you?” 

“It would be if I was going to do so, 
Simpson ; but I am not going to touch a 
line of it. I am not sure that half a 
million of money was ever, in the history 
of the world, given up with better 
grace or withlessreason. He is a noble 
fellow; I never guessed it ; he shall have 
it—by Jove, he shall have it! I am going 
tosleep. Apologize to Brogden, and give 
the information to Field; tell him I 
expect Charles Ravenshoe here to-morrow 
morning. Good night.” 

Simpson came in to open the shutters 
next morning ; but those shutters were 
not opened for ten days, for Lord 
Saltire was dead. 

The inspector was rapid and dexterous 
in his work. He was on Charles 
Ravenshoe’s trail like a bloodhound, 
eager to redeem the credit which his 
coadjutor, Yard, had lost over the same 
case. But his instructions came to him 
three hours too late. 

To be continued. 


HOMES OF THE LONDON WORKMEN. 


BY PERCY GREG. 


Mucu envy has been expressed by Lon- 
doners of the Imperial improvements of 


Paris. We contrast our narrow pave- 
ments, crooked streets, and mean irre- 
gular buildings, with the magnificence of 
the Boulevards, and grumble that “ they 
do things better in France.” France, 
if she were free to speak her mind, 
might not be wholly of the same opinion. 
Even the improvements of a despot are 
costly ; and, as usually happens, the 
outlay of the state only represents a small 
part of their actual cost. Parisians of 
small incomes—clerks, employés, men of 
letters, as well as artizans—know too 
well the effect of these vast operations 


upon their own condition. They find 
their expenses doubled, their house-rent 
generally trebled; and, as they walk 
along the magnificent new streets which 
have swept away their once comfortable 
dwellings, home to the wretched lodg- 
ing which now costs all they can afford 
to pay, it may be doubted whether they 
bless the beautifying hand of their mag- 
nificent Emperor. To us, who see only 
what has been achieved, not what has 
been destroyed, these victories of artistic 
tyranny may naturally seem pure gain. 
But we have had a few similar achieve- 
ments to boast during the last ten years, 
and we are promised some in the imme- 
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diate future, which may rival the triumphs 
of Imperialism. We have palatial hotels 
which are said not to pay; and streets 
of grand but desolate houses, which 
seem to be waiting for a population that 
is yet tocome. Our chief thorough- 
fares have of late been frequently blocked 
up by the works of a company which 
promises to conduct a large part of the 
London traffic, after the manner of the 
London sewage—out of sight and under- 
ground. Although this be not a visible 
improvement, it will doubtless be as 
useful as many improvements above 
ground, and do little mischief, beyond 
the occasional subsidence of a few houses, 
rather to the inconvenience of the sub- 
terrene trains, or the disturbance of a 
quiet dinner party, when an accidental 
collision, some twenty feet below, sends 
a portion of an unlucky locomotive 
through the dining-room floor. An 
achievement more akin to the Parisian 
examples is that scheme which is to 
unite half-a-dozen railways in various 
parts of London in one grand station at 
Finsbury Circus. These are amongactual 
or potential realities ; we have heard of 
yet more marvellous and more extensive 
enterprises. But all the above-ground 
schemes for the facilitation of business, 
or the gratification of taste—new build- 
ings, new streets, new railways—all 
require space ; and, as all available space 
is already occupied, they can be executed 
only by the destruction of existing 
buildings. Indeed, their promoters are 
wont to claim it as a merit, that they 
make an opening through districts un- 
wholesomely crowded, or clear away 
hundreds of those wretched nests of 
disease, misery, and vice, in which live 
and die hundreds of thousands of the 
London poor. 

In all great cities squalor and wretch- 
edness characterize the dwellings of the 
poor. It can hardly be otherwise, where 
the immense concourse of human beings 
raises the value of space within certain 
limits to a fabulous degree, while those 
limits are so wide, that men whose work 
lies in their midst cannot well live out- 
side them. Ina great commercial port, 
this enormous costliness of mere space is 


further aggravated by the close concen- 
tration which is required for the conve- 
nience of commerce. Trade-establish- 
ments, warehouses, wharves, banks, 
factories, naturally and necessarily grow 
together, crushing into smaller and 
smaller compass the mass of people 
whom they employ; pressing some of 
them into narrow areas within the circle 
of commercial buildings, and pushing 
the rest out of the commercial city alto- 
gether, into the closely packed townships 
which have grown up around it. In all 
capitals, the mere aggregation of men 
crowds the poor into misery and filth. 
In all great commercial cities, and 
especially seaports, warehouses and fac- 
tories compress more closely, year by 
year, the quarters allotted to those who 
build them and work in them. Inevery 
capital in Europe, in every great centre 
of commerce, the dwellings of the poor 
are miserable, their lives unhealthy, their 
deaths unnaturally early. London, the 
greatest capital in the world, the great 
centre of the world’s commerce, is not 
the worst in this respect. Her death 
rate is not higher than that of smaller 
capitals and seaports. But it is fright- 
fully high, and the condition of her 
working classes, and of that order pecu- 
liar to cities which underlies the working 
classes, is almost indescribably miserable. 
This is not because their incomes are 
absolutely small. It is true that the 
wages of women generally, and those of 
men in one or two metropolitan trades, 
are frightfully low. But, as a rule, 
unskilled male labour is fairly paid, and 
skilled labour highly paid—very highly 
in money, highly even in regard to the 
London prices of the necessaries of life. 
A peasant in Dorsetshire lives and 
thrives, a peasant in Normandy thrives 
and saves, on about half the wages of a 
London artisan. The latter, it is true, 
is prone to wastefulness and addicted to 
drink. Most men are wasteful to whom 
thrift would bring no comfort, and the 
London workman is thriftless as much 
by the necessity of his position, as by 
want of sense or weakness of will. Most 
poor men, when they despair of domestic 
comfort, fly to the poor man’s clubh—the 
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public house. Similar conduct is not 
utterly unknown among their betters. 
Instead of hastily concluding that the 
working man is ill off because he is 
reckless and drunken, might we not 
inquire whether he does not’ become 
reckless and drunken because sobriety 
and prudence cannot ensure him even 
tolerable comfort? Is it unreasonable 
to believe, that the vice and improvi- 
dence, which greatly aggravate the mis- 
fortunes of the “lower orders” of the 
London community, are, in great measure, 
owing to the worst of those misfortunes 
—the want of decent homes? Perhaps, 
if it were possible for their benevolent 
censors to dwell for a short time where 
they dwell, to breathe the air that they 
breathe, to see the sights with which 
they are familiar, a somewhat different 
view might be taken of the relation be- 
tween thriftlessness and discomfort, vice 
and misery. It might appear that what 


moralists think the cause of wretched- 


ness is sometimes its effect—that what 
they consider the punishment of sin or 
folly, has sometimes been their cause. 
And if the destruction of large numbers 
of those wretched dwellings really did 
what the admirers of improvements seem 
to imagine it does ; if it really removed 
the evil instead of simply aggravating 
it; if it drove the expelled population 
out of town, or into healthier districts, 
our satisfaction in witnessing the clear- 
ance would be great and unalloyed. 

The Midland Railway Extension, for 
example, is about to sweep away a large 
number of crowded and unwholesome 
dwellings in Agar Town. Noone who 
has seen the places doomed to demoli- 
tion, can have any wish to save them for 
their own sake. That suburb is indeed 
by no means pre-eminently objectionable. 
Its roads are bogs, and its open spaces are 
dunghills ; but it has wide streets, and 
an abundance of waste ground. In fact, 
the district is half a desert, and enjoys 
the privilege, rare in London, of an 
amplitude of room, and abundant access 
for air in every direction. Yet, looking 
at them without thought for the morrow, 
without considering what it has cost to 
build them, or what is to become of their 
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inhabitants, street after street would be 
pronounced by visitors only fit to be 
pulled down. Scores of the fated houses 
seem unworthy to be converted into pig- 
styes or cowsheds. Incapable of being 
made, by any process of improvement, 
fit habitations for cattle of any value ; 
damp, low, dark, ruinous, and intolerably 
filthy ; they offend the least fastidious 
eye, and revolt the least sensitive nos- 
trils. In one place—unhappily, I believe, 
beyond the range of the intended clear- 
ance—a row of two-roomed cottages is 
let out to a fit tenantry by its proprietor. 
One tiny wash-house, with etceteras, 
serves some forty or fifty persons ; and 
the population is at the rate of four 
to a room, about the size of a decent 
butler’s pantry, but so low and dark, 
that no butler would condescend to use 
it. These cottages, I was told, are let 
at 4s. a week. The access to them is 
from the public road, along a narrow 
footway, and they resemble nothing so 
much as ill-kept cowsheds in a neglected 
farm. 

In another place, whole streets con- 
sist of four-roomed cottages, with floors 
resting on the earth, from three to six 
feet below the level of the road, whose 
walls bear unmistakeable indications of 
damp and decay. These houses contain 
only one or two families, and are let at 
7s. or 8s. a week, chiefly to the well-paid 
engineers, porters, and mechanics of the 
neighbouring railway. It is difficult to 
understand how such places can ever be 
free from ague, fever, and cholera; or 
how, if typhus once find entrance, there 
can be any hope for any of the inmates 
to escape it, or recover from it. Other 
streets under sentence are of a different 
type. Blocks of six-roomed houses, not 
long built, present outside a very re- 
spectable and comfortable appearance. 
They are, it is true, built with thin walls 
and inadequate foundations, but would 
seem tolerable dwellings for clerks, and 
the higher class of artisans, goldsmiths, 
compositors, and so forth. They are 
actually let out in floors of two rooms 
each to railway employés; and the rent 
of each house is 11s. a week. Being 
new, and not yet fallen into disrepair, 
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they look hhealthy and comfortable, till 
the damp close smell undeceives the 
visitor who is curious enough to enter. 
Such are the abodes of the “ upper ten 
thousand” of labour ; of families in the 
receipt of high wages, and so favoured 
by fortune, as to be able to live in a dis- 
trict where rents are low. It is not 
difficult to guess what must be the con- 
dition of those whose earnings are much 
smaller, and whose work lies in the most 
densely peopled parts of London. We 
hear of parishes, “whose aristocracy 
“consists of families occupying two 
“rooms ;’ and it is probably no exag- 
geration to say, that the condition of the 
population of those parishes is that of 
the labouring classes of the metropolis ; 
that the majority of families occupy one 
room only ; that few, save the higher sort 
of skilled labourers, have two ; and that 
the occupation of three rooms would at 
once mark a working man as belonging 
to the élite of his order. What the con- 
dition of the labourer’s one or two rooms 
may be, whether they be healthy or 
unhealthy, clean and dry, or damp and 
filthy, depends partly on himself and 
his family, and partly on the locality in 
which circumstances induce or oblige 
him to settle. 

There are districts of London that 
have shared the fate of some Italian 
cities, where the beggar has taken up 
his abode in the ruined palaces of nobles 
and merchant princes. There are houses, 
once the mansions of peers or wealthy 
bankers, which are now inhabited by 
a score or so of labouring families. 
There are hundreds of streets, which 
twenty years ago were built for retired 
shopkeepers, well-paid clerks, and others 
in receipt of comfortable incomes, which 
are now exclusively colonized by the 
working class, and the classes below 
it. It would be an interesting, if not 
a very instructive task, to trace the his- 
tory of the decline and fall of a respect- 
able street, from homes to lodging- 
houses, from ‘“‘ furnished apartments ” to 
“ tenements,” from the time when each 
house contained one family of six or 
eight persons to the present day, when 
the average population of each is from 


twenty to thirty. The progress is often 
rapid ; but there are many stages in it, 
and each has a character of its own. 
Even when the street has ceased to con- 
tain anything that can be called a home; 
when almost every room belongs to a 
different family, and an unmistakeable 
air of squalid poverty apprises even the 
inexperienced passer-by that he is in 
what is called a “low neighbourhood,” 
the history of its degradation is by no 
means closed. As yet you see only a 
few children on the door-steps or in the 
mid-street mud; as yet you hear the 
English tongue and the London accent. 
The labouring man who finds room there 
is tolerably fortunate. The houses are 
not yet insufferably filthy or absolutely 
dilapidated ; a moderate amount of quiet 
may be expected in-doors,and the neigh- 
bourhood is not likely to be often roused 
by midnight brawls. Visit the same 
place two years hence, and you will see 
that, bad as it is now, a change for the 
worse has yet been possible. The pave- 
ment swarms with children of various 
ages, in various degrees of dirt and 
raggedness, Inside, the houses are in- 
describably squalid, close and filthy. 
Enter a room, and you find it 
crowded as it never was before. The 
best of the old inhabitants are gone, 
and those who have taken their place 
address you in a dialect which at once 
bewrayeth them. Your old acquaintance 
have been expelled by two invaders : 
the Children, and the Irish. 

families congregate from necessity ; the 
natives of the sister island from choice ; 
and whatever street is once delivered 
over to either or to both, is for the 
future eschewed by all who have any 
choice in the matter. Neither strange 
children nor Irish labourers are pleasant 
fellow-lodgers. Both make much dirt 
and noise ; and the latter are said to 
make it pretty well understood that they 
prefer having the place to themselves. 
As then the best tenants disappear on 
their arrival, it is obvious that they are 
not favoured by landlords and agents, 
and must content themselves with the 
places from which either their approach, 
or the neglect of drainage and repairs 
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or some other disagreeable condition, has 
expelled a more desirable class of occu- 
pants. And it is in the worst places 
that we always find them. In the 
nastiest courts, in the neighbourhood of 
mews, or other nuisances, in the most 
dilapidated houses, the smallest rooms, 
the darkest and dampest situations, the 
most children are to be seen and the 
Trish accent most often to be heard. 
Probably the worst specimen of the 
dwelling-places of the London poor is 
an Irish court. All the evils incident 
to the domestic condition of the metro- 
politan workman are here to be found in 
unmitigated completeness. Over-crowd- 
ing, dilapidation, dirt, damp, closeness, 
bad smells, small rooms, broken win- 
dows patched with rags and paper till 
light is almost and air entirely excluded, 
neglect on the landlord’s part, and stupid 
recklessness on the tenant’s—everything 
that can make the dwelling of a poor 
man wretched, his state degraded, and 
his life unhealthy, is here collected. 
Here idle boys run riot all day long, idle 
and dirty girls are gossiping at the doors 
with opposite neighbours whose language 
betrays their character, and quarrels, 
brawls, and fights, are so frequent that 
the police hardly think them worth 
notice. The floor of the lower rooms 
rests on the damp earth, which oozes up 
between the broken boards. Of the yard, 
common to five or six families, the less 
said the better—whatis there to be seen 
cannot be described in these pages. Into 
that yard opens the window of the back 
room, admitting a smell even more 
nauseous than the unendurable closeness 
of an inhabited space of six feet by 
eight with door and window shut. In 
such a room you may find two or more 
persons dwelling—a man, wife, and 
child, or a couple of old women—with no 
furniture but a broken stool and rotten 
bedstead, and without clothing enough 
to protect them from the cold either by 
night orday. For theright to live insucha 
room—for the four bare walls and broken 
window—the tenants pay a shilling or 
eighteen-pence a week. One poor old 
woman, “a bootbinder when she can 
get any work,” pays fifteen-pence a week 


for such a place, in which the water 
from a leaky pipe splashes her face as 
she lies in bed. Next room, a little wider, 
is occupied by a man and wife, with 
four children, sleeping all together in a 
bed that fills much more than half the 
space, for which they pay 2s. 3d. per 
week. And these cases fairly represent 
the condition of dozens of families in 
that court, and thousands elsewhere. 

In a populous country, and especially 
in a crowded city, it can scarcely be but 
that a large family prove a heavy 
burden to the working father. It it 
especially so in London, where there are 
very few factories employing children, 
and where work for young boys and 
girls is not very easy to find. The 
father must generally provide entirely 
for his children up to the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, and partially for a_ still 
longer period. The more bodies to be 
clothed, the more mouths to be fed, out 
of a given income, the smaller the share 
of comfort which each can enjoy. This 
is an evil natural and inevitable. But 
it is aggravated in London by circum- 
stances to which we have already re- 
ferred. House-owners object to let their 
rooms to families with many children, 
if they can obtain other tenants on 
equally satisfactory terms; and with 
very good reason. First, the presence 
of children spoils the chance of letting 
the rest of the house; and again, the 
fathers of large families are poorer, and 
their rents therefore more likely to fall 
into arrears, than those of men with 
like wages and few.or no children. 
The former, therefore, are driven into the 
lower, less wholesome, and more crowded 
localities, where they pay scarcely less 
rent for much worse accommodation. 
There is another view of their case, to 
which it is painful, though necessary, to 
direct attention; because it is really 


._ that view which reveals to us the worst 


features of the workman’s present kind 
of home life, if I may be pardoned for 
applying such a word as “home” to such 
dwellings as have been described. Rent 
is at all times a very large portion of the 
working-man’s expenditure, and one 
which he naturally tries to keep as low 
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as possible. As his family increases, and 
the cost of absolute animal necessaries 
absorbs a larger part of his income, he can 
ill afford to pay twice as much as before 
for mere shelter. And yet health and 
decency require that he should have 
two rooms, and sometimes three. Un- 
happily, health and decency can be 
neglected, while food and clothing are 
imperative necessities, and drink is too 
often an irresistible temptation. And 
hence it is that too often the one room, 
which was found enough for the newly- 
married couple, is made to suflice 
when they have three or four children, 
and when these children are no longer 
infants. Too often the same room and 
even the same bed—very possibly there 
is not space for two—contains father and 
mother, growing boys and girls. Not 
frequently is it thought necessary to 
have three rooms, even when children 
of both sexes have reached an age at 
which, to instinctive as to educated pro- 
priety, such accommodation would seem 
indispensable. It is unnecessary to 
dilate on the consequences. But it is 
right to call attention to two facts which 
are apt to be overlooked. First, that 
when landlords and agents, from a sense 
of duty or of decency, expel from their 
houses families who are too numerous 
for one room and refuse to pay for two, 
they are only aggravating the evil, by 
over-crowding and degrading still lower 
districts or houses more over-crowded 
and degraded than their own—that, 
though such expulsion may be and often 
is a duty towards other tenants, it has 
no tendency whatever to check the 
habit against which it is directed. 
Second, that so large a proportion of 
the rising generation of the working 
class are being brought up under these 
circumstances as to influence for evil the 
whole character of their order, and not 
improbably the whole future of their 
country. The mischief is more exten- 
sive, and less easily remedied, than is 
generally known. Neither landlords nor 
law can effectually compel men to pay for 
decent accommodation for their families ; 
neither social nor educational influences 
can effectually counteract the degradation 


which the want of such accommodation 
inevitably engenders. And the demo- 


ralization of the artisans and labourers of 


London cannot but exercise a pernicious 
power over other destinies than their 
own. The capital is not to the working- 
classes what it is to the political or pro- 
fessional, or even what it is to the com- 
mercial classes. It is not in the same 
sense the centre of industry as of com- 
merce, law, literature, and politics. But 
it is nevertheless invested, even as re- 
gards the manual industry of the country, 
with vast powers for good or evil. It 
is the centre of great working-class 
organizations whose ramifications be- 
come yearly more: extensive, and whose 
relations with local trades seem to be- 
come closer and more intimate with the 
increase of education and the facilitation 
of travelling and correspondence which 
have been among the greatest achieve- 
ments of late years. Depravity among 
the working classes of London cannot 
but have a depraving influence, greater 
than even in proportion to their num- 
bers and intelligence, over their fellows 
in the country. Again, the political 
strength of the metropolitan workmen, 
however little used, is far from contemp- 
tible. The progress of political events, 
and the diffusion of information and 
interest therein by the cheap press, can- 
not fail to render the strength daily 
greater and its use more probable. And 
it will go ill with English society if it 
should be used in blindness or passion ; 
without regard to established rights or 
veneration for time-honoured institu- 
tions. And can we expect such regard 
from men who have nothing to call 
their own; such veneration from men 
to whose hearts no meaning is conveyed 
by the name of the first and oldest 
of English institutions—the name of 
home ? 

This homelessness of our working 
neighbours is to us all a danger, moral, 
social, and political. Of its last aspect, I 
shall for obvious reasons forbear to 
speak. “But those personal and social 
virtues which we proudly associate with 
the British name ; those sterling quali- 
ties which give us confidence in the 
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essential rightmindedness of the average 
Englishman, whatever his individual 
feelings or class prejudices—are they 
not all born of, and bound up in the 
sentiments, associations, and recollections 
that centre in hishome? Are they not 
the fruit of home life and home educa- 
tion, and can we confidently expect to 
find them in those whose childhood has 
been passed in a “tenement,” whose 
early manhood found shelter in a lodg- 
ing-house, and who are content or com- 
pelled to bring their brides “ home” to 
a bedstead and four walls, in such places 
as those above described, or, at the best, 
to lodgings in which privacy and comfort 
are almost equally impossible? Home 
affections, home virtues, the feelings 
early acquired, the lessons learnt in 
infancy by those who dwell under a roof, 
however humble, of their own, are lost 
to the homeless million who find shelter 
where they can in the courts and alleys, 
the back streets and the stables, of this 
first city of the earth. You may build 
schools for their children, and provide 
them with able and most zealous 
teachers ; but the most valuable part of 
education you cannot give them. You 
may send them missionaries and scrip- 


. ture-readers, tracts and sermons ; but the 


strongest of religious influences is absent. 
You may inquire into their condition, 
and relieve their pressing bodily needs 
in adverse times ; but their worst want 
remains unredressed, You may make 
every possible effort to reclaim from vice ; 
but the most prolific cause of vice con- 
tinues to poison their lives while their 
abodes remain what they are—human 
burrows, and not homes. 

Great exertions have been used to 
meet this monster evil; but, beside its 
gigantic dimensions, the results are in- 
significant, and almost invisible. The 
“model lodging-houses,” built by socie- 
ties and individuals, are excellent in 
themselves ; but as regards their inten- 
tion, they are, I fear, total failures. They 
do not reach the class who really need 
them. Their inhabitants are of a differ- 
ent sort from those for whom they were 
built ; of a class generally not entitled 
to assistance of this kind from others, 
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but sufficiently well able to take care of 
themselves. Still, so far as they go, 
they do some good ; they afford comfort- 
able dwellings at a moderate rent to 
somebody, if not exactly to the right 
people. But as “ models” they cannot 
be thought successful, inasmuch as they 
do not pay. Had they been able to 
show a tolerable return for their capital, 
their example would have been most 
encouraging, would have held out, in 
fact, a fair prospect of great and speedy 
improvement in the dwellings of the 
London poor ; and of such improvement 
they would have been the beginning and 
the real “models.” But as they only 
pay from one to four per cent. on the 
original outlay, and as there seems no 
reason to hope that they will ever pay 
more, it is not easy to find in their his- 
tory a hopeful augury for the future. 
They are, in fact, simply charitable in- 
stitutions, not only in the motives of 
their projectors, but in their actual 
position; and to house the labourers of 
London by charity would be a hope- 
less scheme. What the benevolent 
originators of these lodging-houses have 
done is to show that, by no plan yet 
discovered, is it possible to provide 
decent dwellings in London for the 
working classes, so as to combine the 
two essential conditions—a rent which 
working men can afford to pay, and a 
profit which will fairly remunerate the 
builder, say seven or eight per cent. 
And out of London the London work- 
man as yet refuses to go. 

The dilemma seems, for the present, 
to defy all efforts at escape. The work- 
ing classes, as a rule, are very insuffi- 
ciently sensible to the evils amid which 
they have been brought up. They will 
not make a great effort, or a great sacri- 
fice, to escape from them. They will 
rather huddle together in one room in a 
back street in town, than incur the 
trifling expense and loss of time involved 
in living out of London, and coming 
in to their work by railway. They are 
very often reluctant to submit to any 
rule or shadow of control, in order to 
enjoy the great advantages held out by 
the model lodging-houses, While this 
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‘is the case, the improvement of their 
condition must go on gradually and at a 
very slow rate. It is very hard to help 
those who do not greatly care to help 
themselves. Education is doing some- 
thing to elevate the standard of comfort, 
morals, and decency, among the rising 
generation, and will, no doubt, in time, 
create a demand for a better class of 
dwellings, under conditions which will 
make it possible to satisfy the want. In 
the meantime, compulsory measures, 
whether legal or otherwise, can do little 
good, and may do not a little harm. 
Even the modest demands of the sani- 
-tary inspectors tend to raise rents already 
enormous, and, by enforcing the demoli- 
tion of houses that can no longer be 
tolerated, to crowd still more densely 
those that remain. The railway clear- 
ances have done, and will do, a great 
deal of mischief in this way. The dis- 
placed population is driven not outwards 
but inwards; not into more distant 
suburbs, but into the already over- 
crowded “ rookeries” as yet undisturbed. 
It will not be to be regretted, should 
Parliament think it necessary to take up 
the cause of the expelled inhabitants, 
and oblige the railway companies to pro- 
vide houses in suitable neighbourhoods, 
to replace those they are permitted to 
destroy. 

The enormous disproportion between 
London wages and London rents is 
sufficient of itself to render the case of 
the labouring man an exceedingly hard 
one. -A fairly-paid artisan must give for 
one tolerable room about an eighth, for 
two about a fifth or a fourth, of his in- 
come. To do this, it is plain that he 
must stint himself and his family in 
everything else, in order to secure decent 
house-room. It is hard that he should 
have to do this, and it isa strong proof 
of the reluctance to change of place or 
habits which characterizes the working 
man, that in spite of this he is averse to 


quit London. A working family in 
Lancashire have generally as large a 
nominal income as in London, if not 
larger ; and the chief necessaries of life 
are cheaper in the North. But in popu- 
lous country districts, in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, cottages with parlour and 
three bedrooms are to be had for the 
same rent that a London artisan pays 
for a single room. Under these circum- 
stances, it may be hoped that in time a 
reaction may set in, which will either 
raise the wages or diminish the num- 
bers, and thereby lower the rents, of the 
London labourers. There is another 
hint they might take from Lancashire. 
There, co-operation, after making the 
operatives their own purveyors and their 
own employers, is beginning to make 
them owners of their own houses. Men 
who will not be persuaded to settle by 
themselves in a new neighbourhood, or 
to submit to rules imposed upon them 
by benevolent associations, might be 
willing to take up their abode in a co- 
operative lodging-house, or to cast in 
their lot with a co-operative colony in 
some accessible suburb. Is it possible 
that the principle which has solved 
other social perplexities may solve this 
also; that the organization, which, in 
twenty years, has enabled a society of 
forty men, with a capital of 287. to ex- 
pand into three societies numbering 
thousands of members, and worth more 
than a hundred thousand pounds, may 
prove itself within the lifetime of this 
generation, capable of dealing success- 
fuliy with the great problem of London 
homelessness? I dare not be sanguine 
as to the possibility of such an achieve- 
ment ; but this I do believe, that by no 
other direct agency can so much be done 
to raise the condition of the working man 
as by one which begins by calling on 
him to use his own will and his own 
strength for his own redemption. 


Edward -Tevina. 
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WHEN GREEN LEAVES COME AGAIN, 


SONG, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


WHEN green leaves come again, my love, 
When green leaves come again,— 
Why put on such a cloudy face, 
When green leaves come again ? 
“ Ah, this spring will be like the last, 
Of promise false and vain ; 
And summer die in winter’s arms 
Ere green leaves come again. 


“So slip the seasons—and our lives : 
’Tis idle to complain : 

But yet I sigh, I scarce know why, 
When green leaves come again.” 
Nay, lift up thankful eyes, my sweet ! 

Count equal, loss and gain: 
Because, as long as the world lasts, 
Green leaves will come again, 


For, sure as earth lives under snows, 
And Love lives under pain, 

Tis good to sing with everything, 
“When green leaves come again.” 


EDWARD 


In these days of building the sepulchres 
of the prophets, it is strange we should 
have had to wait so long for a biography 
of Edward Irving. Divers sketches of 
his life and work there have been— 
among which Mr. Wilks’s deserves 
special praise ; but a full, detailed bio- 
graphy we have not seen till now. In 
Mrs. Oliphant’s two volumes! we trace 
the history, and mark the aspect, the joy 
and grief and conflict of his life, as we 
have never before been able todo. He 
moves before us along his grand and 
stormy track, an antique, heroic presence 


1 “The Life of Edward Irving; Mlustrated by 
his Journals and Correspondence.” By Mrs. 


a 2vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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IRVING. 


—at last disentangled, and that by the 
touch of a tender hand, from the mean 
accidents, the stupidities, and deformities 
that had gathered round him. 

We confess to having felt a certain 
misgiving when we learnt that this bio- 
graphy was to be written by the dis- 
tinguished novelist who has now 
achieved her difficult task so successfully. 
We doubted whether feminine genius, 
however versatile and keen, could rightly 
apprehend and set forth all the involved 
theologies and ecclesiastical contentions 
which Irving’s biographer must needs 
chronicle and review. That any woman 
should have done so in a thoroughly 
methodical and exhaustive way would 
have been little short of a miracle. That 








Mrs. Oliphant has done it in a way 
clear, reverent, and unaffected, is one of 
her highest distinctions—perhaps her 
very highest literary distinction. Her 
work is admirable: here and there a 
little too detailed and lovingly minute, 
as was natural in a female biographer ; 
but, on the whole, presenting a most 
living, consistent, vivid picture of Irving. 
The history of the whole theological con- 
flict of the period in Scottish Church 
Annals which embraces Irving’s career, 
detached from its mere personal and 
biographic accidents, has yet to be 
written. Those who know anything 
of that period will know to whom we 
refer when we say that there is but 
one man now living who could do it full 
justice—whose personal engagement in 
the struggle and knowledge of its heroes, 
whose breadth of culture, and wealth of 
historic and theologic lore, would enable 
him to describe it in all its manifold 
relations to antecedent and subsequent 
forms of speculation and belief. We 
trust such a full and philosophic history 
may yet be written. For that period in 
Scotch Church History—in the rather 
obscure history of a small and poor 
Church — was one whose echoes are 
rolling still over Protestant Christen- 
dom. 

As it is, we accept, very thankfully, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s two volumes, and we 
shall proceed to indicate the leading 
points and aspects of the remarkable 
history they chronicle. 

Born in August, 1792, at Annan, hard 
by the swift-flowing Solway, Edward 
Irving grew up amid the shadows of 
those green and grey Dumfriesshire hills, 
where the martyrs of the Covenant 
fought and fell, and where the lonely 
cairn still marks their resting-place here 
and there along the braes. The society 
around was douce and orderly, with a 
tinge of the old Covenanting gravity 
about it, and still with the traditions of 
the persecutions supplying the place of 
grander epics or older story by the 
homely ingles. Mrs. Oliphant draws a 
pretty sketch, like one of Creswick’s, of 
the boy Irving wending, of a Sunday 
afternoon, “amid the little band of 


“ patriarchs, through hedgerows fragrant 
“ with every succession of blossom, to 
“where the low, grey hills closed in 
“ around that little hamlet of Ecclefechan, 
“ forgotten shrine of some immemorial 
“ Celtic saint—a scene not grandly pic- 
“ turesque, but full of a sweet pastoral 
“ freedom and solitude ; the hills rising 
“grey against the sky, with slopes of 
“ springy turf where the sheep pastured, 
“and shepherds of an antique type 
“ pondered the ways of God with men ; 
*“ the road crossed at many a point, and 
“ sometimes accompanied, by tiny brook- 
“lets, too small to claim a separate 
“ name, tinkling unseen among the grass 
“and underwood.’. . . This country 
“ gleams with a perpetual youth. The 
* hills rise clear and wistful through the 
“ sharp air—this, with its Roman camp 
“indented on its side, that with its 
“ melancholy Repentance Tower stand- 
“ing out upon the height ; the moor 
“ brightens forth, as one approaches, into 
“ sweet breaks of heather, and golden 
“clumps of gorse; the burns sing 
“in a never-failing liquid cheerfulness 
“through all their invisible courses ; 
** the quiet hamlets and cottages breath- 
“ ing forth that aromatic betrayal of all 
“their warm turf fires. Place in this 
“landscape that grave group upon the 
“way, bending their steps to the rude 
** meeting-house in which their austere 
“ worship was to be celebrated, holding 
“ discourse as they approached upon 
“subjects not so much of religious 
“feeling as of high metaphysical 
“ theology, with the boy among them, 
“ curiously attracted by their talk, timing 
“his elastic footsteps to their heavy 
“ tread, and always specially impressed 
“by the grey fathers of that world 
“ which dawns all fresh and dewy upon 
“ his own vision.” 

From these placid landscapes and 
from this patriarchal society, whence he 
carried with him the germ of that Old- 
World stateliness of speech and manner 
which afterwards distinguished him, 
Irving went to Edinburgh College, 
whence Carlyle describes him returning, 
after having travelled through a “whole 
“wonder-land of knowledge, with col- 
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“lege prizes, high character and pro- 
“mise; nothing but joy, health, hope- 
“fulness without end, looking out from 
“the blooming young man.” We then 
see him teaching mathematics in the 
burgh school of Haddington, arguing 
high theological problems with the or- 
thodox minister, and provoking the pro- 
phecy from the prescient medical man of 
the town, “ That youth will scrape a hole 
in everything he is called to believe.” 
Then he goes to Kirkaldy, where he 
opens a school, and, in the exercise of a 
somewhat Spartan discipline, “skelps” 
his pupils so atrociously that the shrieks 
of their torment made day hideous in 
the surrounding lanes. On one occa- 
sion, indeed, a carpenter from over the 
way is reported to have appeared at the 
door of the school-room, with his shirt 
sleeves rolled up to his elbows, and an 
axe upon his shoulder, asking, with 
dreadful irony, “Do ye want a hand 
the day, Mr. Irving?” Notwithstanding 
these inflictions, however, the school 
prospered, and the teacher was loved 
and honoured. Presently he enters the 
Church, and begins to preach, but with- 
out much “ acceptance,” as it is called 
in Scotland—the hard-headed Presby- 
terian critics deciding that the “ young 
laud had ower muckle gran’eur.” And, 
though he gave up the school, and de- 
voted himself to his new work, it was 
not till after a long time that he found 
a sphere of regular duty. He had, in- 
deed, too much grandeur to suit the 
common necessities of common life, and 
after-years were only to make too pain- 
fully plain the truth of the unconscious 
Kirkaldy prophecy. At last, in autumn, 
1819, he became “assistant” to Dr. 
Chalmers, in Glasgow, and began his 
duties in that mart of iron and cotton, 
with an apostolic enthusiasm and air of 
stately authority that disconcerted the 
sober Glasgow idea of the minister's 
“helper.” The steady-going Glasgow 
folk accorded him a certain measure of 
respect and regard as the great Doctor’s 
assistant ; but it is evident they neither 
liked his ways nor understood his preach- 
ing. “I took him for a cavalry officer,” 
said one, scandalized that the assistant 


should be the grandest-looking man in 
the town. “It was very peculiar,” ob- 
served another, “that, every house Mr. 
“Trving went into, he should pause on 
“the threshold, and say, ‘ Peace be to 
“this house ;’” while a kind of charity, 
which made him melt down a legacy 
he received into one-pound notes, one of 
which he distributed in his perambula- 
tions daily till the bequest was ex- 
hausted, was far too practical to find 
any better “acceptance” than the gran- 
deur of his preachings. 

After two or three years’ labour in 
Glasgow he was removed to the wider 
sphere of London, and became minister 
of the little Caledonian Chapel in Hatton 
Garden, Here it was that, in an indepen- 
dent position—ordained priest and pastor 
of his own Church and flock—with a 
loftier and purer enthusiasm for his Mas- 
ter’s cause, and grander estimate of the 
dignity of his own office than had often 
stimulated the energies of Presbyterian 
minister before, he began to utter his 
messages. He flashed forth from the ob- 
scurity of his small chapel and humble 
office—“ the messenger,” to use Carlyle’s 
words, “of truth in an age of shams ;” 
one standing up amid the “ crooked and 
perverse generation,” to speak to it of 
the Eternal and Divine, “as the spirit 
and power of Elias.” Not only did he 
speedily rally around himself a compact 
body of Scottish hearers ; but the whole 
of London was stirred to its depths 
by his burning words. All that was 
greatest, fairest, best in London, was 
soon surging, in one eager weekly wave, 
round Hatton Garden. “Sir James 
“ Mackintosh had been, by some unex- 
“ pected circumstance, led to hear the 
“ new preacher, and heard Irving in his 
“ prayer describe an unknown family 
“of orphans belonging to the obscure 
“ congregation as now ‘thrown upon 
“the fatherhood of God.’ The words 
“ seized upon the mind of the philoso- 
“ pher, and he repeated them to Canning, 
“who ‘started,’ as Mackintosh relates, 
“and made an instant engagement to 
* accompany his friend to the Scotch 
“church on the following Sunday. 
“ Shortly after, a discussion took place 
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“-in the House of Commons, in which 
“ the revenues of the Church were re- 
“ ferred to, and the necessary mercantile 
“ relation between high talent and good 
“ pay insisted upon. Canning told the 
“ House that so far from universal was 
“this rule that he himself had lately 
“ heard a Scotch minister, trained in one 
“ of the most poorly endowed of Churches, 
“ and established in one of her outlying 
“ dependencies, possessed of no endow- 
“ mentatall, preach the most eloquent ser- 
“ mon that he had ever listened to. The 
“curiosity awakened by this speech is 
“ said to have been the first beginning of 
“that invasion of society which startled 
“ Hatton Garden out of itself.” 

The spectacle is so strange of this in- 
tellectual, critical, fashionable London 
crowd pressing, Sunday after Sunday, 
into the narrow pews of the little Scotch 
kirk, listening to the plain Scotch 
psalmody and the long Scotch prayers, 
and with a rapt attention, for two hours 
or so at a time, to the protracted preach- 
ing (for Irving never had any notion of 
measuring his message by time), that it 
will be well to mark what was the actual 
cause of this extraordinary attraction. 
Without doubt, it was, primarily, Irving 
himself—the man just as he stood and 
spoke in his pulpit, tall in stature, grand 
in presence, raven-locked, with a voice 
of wonderful music, and eyes, the one 
of which, as some one said to his great 
delight, had the gleam of the eye of 
one of Salvator Rosa’s Bandits, the other 
of that of a Salvator Mundi. There he 
stood, whole-hearted, apostolic-authori- 
tative ; intensely human and earnest, 
before earnest became the hackneyed 
word it is now; look and voice, tone 
and gesture, all giving the world “as- 
surance of a man.” 

But the attraction was owing to some- 
thing more than this. In a time when 
truth was but feebly spoken, when Chris- 
tian faith was not too strong and vital, 
he stood up, and spoke to his generation, 
and (recognising his fit mission) to 
the heads and leaders of his genera- 
tion—to the sages and peers and senators 
who thronged round him—out of the 
fulness of an intense conviction. And 


Edward Irving. 


this conviction was the conviction -of 
that truth which, in his preface to the 
“Doctrine of Sacrifice,” Mr. Maurice 
says he learnt from Edward Irving— 
a truth once held strongly by his old 
Covenanting forefathers, but now feebly 
overlaid with the formalities of a Cal- 
vinistic creed—that there was a “ Living 
“ Being, the Ruler of the Earth, the 
“* Standard of Righteousness, the Orderer 
“ of men’s acts in all the common rela- 
“ tions of life; the want of which belief 
“ is the cause of all feebleness and immo- 
“ rality in our age.” And, as he stood 
forth to proclaim this, his was not the 
dull doctrinal discoursing which went 
by the name of “ Evangelical” preach- 
ing in the pulpits of those days, but the 
outpouring of the soul of one who, 
“spurred at heart with fieriest energy,” 
shot his “ arrows of lightning” at what- 
ever social, or intellectual, or religious 
falsehood and disorder offended his lofty 
sense of right and wrong. The vices 
of the rich rather than the vices of 
the poor, the time-serving of the poli- 
tical world, the errors of the intellec- 
tual, the shams of the religious—all 
were passed in stern review in those 
high arguments and orations of right- 
eousness and of judgment to come, which 
roused London from its propriety and 
indifferentism, and broke, with aspecially 
startling crash, upon the decorous slum- 
ber of the “ religious world.” 

But it was not only this conscious- 
ness of a prophetic burden that chained 
his hearers to Irving. They saw in 
him too a man who, with a faith above 
that of bishop or patriarch, be- 
lieved in his own apostleship, his own 
divine commission. There was always 
in him, curiously enough, even to the 
last, a more than Presbyterian dogged- 
ness of devotion to the Kirk of Scot- 
land, combined with a higher than 
most High Churchmen’s belief in the 
divine origin, character, and significance 
of the Church, its priesthood, and its 
sacraments, As the sacraments 


indeed, his teaching was identical with, 
and no doubt gave a great stimulus 
to, that which was afterwards developed 
of Oxford. 


among the “Tractarians” 








And, in his own opinion, no bishop in- 
herited a more undoubted episcopate 
than he. He, the minister of the Scotch 
Kirk in Hatton Garden, was the bishop 
of that “ecclesia;” his kirk-session 
the presbyters; his deacons as truly 
deacons as Stephen and Philip of old. 
The whole “threefold ministry” was 
fully represented, and worked in perfect 
harmony, and, as he believed, in unbroken 
Apostolic Order, within the circle of his 
own congregation. With the conscious- 
ness of all this apostolic and episcopal 
dignity and authority, he preached loftily 
on the Sundays from the ungainly 
pulpit, which his kingly imagination 
sublimed into a throne as grand as that 
of Athanasius; and he moved in the 
week-days through the streets and lanes 
of London, on his ceaseless errand of 
charity, not the poor minister of a strug- 
gling Presbyterian chapel, but a brother 
of bishops, and heir of the Apostles. 

A man like this could not but speedily 
make his impress felt, and win from his 
generation “the scorn of scorn, the 
love of love.” He was a new power, a 
new influence in London; and, when 
people had a cause to gain, they tried to 
enlist this mighty voice on their side, 
thinking that its utterances could no 
doubt be trained to the common uses 
and expediencies of the world, and to 
take its part in defending the popular 
compact which even Religious Societies 
do not disdain to make between God and 
Mammon. But it would notdo. They 
take him to their Missionary Meetings, 
where he hears an Evangelical orator 
proclaiming that “ the first requisite of 
the modern Missionary is prudence, and 
the second prudence, and the third pru- 
dence ;” and then they hear him, from 
the pulpit where he is asked to plead 
their cause, idealizing, in those stately 
periods which he seemed to have learnt 
to frame at the feet of Milton and 
Hooker, the picture of no modern pru- 
dent Missionary, but of the burning 
Evangelist, the hero of the Cross, going 
forth without staff and scrip, thinking 


nothing of subscriptions, with no vision. 


of edified crowds in Exeter Hall, but 
caring only “to spend and to be spent” 
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in the Master’s cause.. The man who 
could thus discourse (and that for three 
hours and a half), and who could then 
publish his oration, inscribing it to “his 
dear and honoured friend, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,” could clearly find 
little sympathy in the fold of the ortho- 
dox. He was cast in another mould 
than that of the age he lived in. To its 
prudent vision he seemed out of joint. 
And yet, perhaps, imprudent and vision- 
ary as he seemed, he was in harmony with 
a higher truth, and sounder wisdom 
than those of the world around him! 
That world certainly in eighteen cen- 
turies had made wonderful improve- 
ments on the simple model tg which his 
soul was true. 

That such a ministry as Irving's 
should have continued, season after 
season, to enjoy its first absolute and 
uninterrupted influence and popularity, 
would have been impossible. The 
enormous length of his sermons was 
enough to exhaust both. That it did not 
do so earlier is a striking proof of his 
unrivalled power in oratory. By-and- 
by, however, we hear of mild remon- 
strances from his elders—silenced with 
the absolute wilful authoritativeness 
which was characteristic of him. “They 
came to speak of time,” he writes after a 
meeting of his kirk-session, “ and then I 
“ told them they must talk no more to me 
“ concerning the ministry of the word, 
“ for I would submit to no; authority in 
“that matter but the authority of the 
“ Church, from which also I would take 
“liberty to appeal if it gainsaid my 
“conscience. I am resolved that two 
“hours and a half I will have the 
“ privilege of.” 

But another fault than that of the 
lengthiness came to be laid to the charge 
of Irving’s sermons ; which, by the time 
he opened his new church in’ Regent 
Square, early in 1827, no longer drew 
the fashionable crowds that used to 
besiege Hatton Garden. The whisper of 
heterodoxy arose. It was said he was 
heterodox on a cardinal point of doctrine 
—the human nature of our Lord. 

It would be interesting, were it pos- 
sible, to trace a nexus of logical deve- 
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lopment in Irving’s theological belief. 
But it is impossible. He was not led by 
logical sequences, “Oh,” he said once 
to his friend Campbell, “ you see all the 
angles of a subject ; but I have a great 
instinct of truth.” There was, indeed, 
about much of Irving’s action and belief 
a lofty unreasonableness—a vein, one 
might almost say, of sublime madness— 
in which he vindicated to himself his 
own consistency, but which was to com- 
mon minds unintelligible. At all events 
we do not see any natural development 
in his views, or why one succeeded 
another in the order they assumed, At 
first, as we have said, an earnest preacher 
of righteousness, he became, at the hint 
of Mr, Hatley Frere, an enthusiastic 
student of prophecy—a member of the 
Albury School of the Prophets, and a 
foreteller of the speedy return of the 
Lord. Then again, and with equal 
fervour, he became the expounder 
of the human nature of the Lord. 

At this juncture the cry of heresy 
was raised. Strange jealousy of ortho- 
doxy! He might indulge unchallenged 
in any vagaries he chose in the field 
of Prophecy unchallenged ; but he is 
pounced upon as soon as he touches what 
was, to all his accusers, a point of ab- 
stract scholastic theology, but to him the 
very core and life ofall his creed. What 
he did hold was the perfect union of 
Christ with man—His assumption of our 
very nature, and that He preserved that 
nature sinless through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and not in virtue of any 
exceptional sinlessness of its own. What 
he was accused of holding was what was 
called, with a wilful perverseness, “ the 
Sinfulness and Corruption of our Lord’s 
Human Nature.” This was a misrepre- 
sentation. What Irving in effect main- 
tained was that, if our Lord’s humanity 
was not the same as ours, His sympathy 
with man must have been a fiction. 
He may for us, and in our nature, have 
overcome the world and the devil, but 
not the flesh. “This,” says Mrs. Oliphant, 
“ was the very essence of Irving's belief.” 
And when, from unexpected quarters 
everywhere round him, he discovered 
that other men, that his fathers and 


brethren in his own Church, disavowed 
this central view which gave life and 
reality to the Gospel, it went to his 
heart like a personal affliction. It was 
not that they differed from him on a 
controverted subject. To him it appeared 
that they denied the Lord the deepest 
heart of Divine grace and pity. The 
real, unspeakable redemption seemed to 
Irving overlooked and despised when 
this wonderful identity of nature was 
disputed. 

He was entering now into the thick 
of the weary battle, from which, during 
this life, he was to have no discharge. 
The heresy cry assumed a more decided 
tone. He is first brought to the bar of 
the presbytery of London, and charged, 
by the three or four nameless ministers 
who constituted that court, with false 
doctrine. He takes “ the somewhat lofty 
and wilful step” of denying their juris- 
diction, since he had been ordained, not 
by them, but by a presbytery within the 
bounds of Scotland. This was in the 
end of 1830. But the matter was not 
to rest here. In May, 1831, his treatises 
on Christ’s Human Nature were formally 
condemned by the General Assembly— 
the same court that had deposed Camp- 
bell of Row for preaching a free pardon 
and a universal atonement. No heavier 
blow could have fallen on one so loyally 
devoted to his mother Church than this. 

Here, perhaps, when we come in 
direct contact with the great questions 
which in those days the popular councils 
of the Scottish Church so rudely and 
rashly decided, we feel that our guide is 
somewhat perplexed by the intricacies of 
her way. Besides the lack of exact me- 
thod—inevitable, probably, in a feminine 
biographer, who must needs digress from 
the most abstract heights to chronicle the 
birth of a baby, or the minutie of a 
summer excursion—we can see that Mrs. 
Oliphant has been mildly discomforted 
by the unwonted theological problems 
that she has had to deal with. We, for 
our part, have not space here to enter 
into them ; and, looking at Irving’s his- 
tory as we wish to do from a broadly 
human rather than from a simply theo- 
logical point of view, it is not necessary 
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that we should investigate these gravest 
matters. 

Severed from his presbytery, con- 
demned by the General Assembly, Ir- 
ving still was supported by his faithful 
congregation and kirk-session, and 
preached enthusiastically as ever the 
Brotherhood of Christ. But even these 
links were soon to be broken. The 
stranger speculations and developments 
out of which sprang that particular 
“Church,” which is now usually, but 
quite wrongly, called by his name, began 
to enthral him. He heard of the 
so-called “gifts” of “healing,” and 
of “tongues,” in the west of Scot- 
land; and he believed in them 
with enthusiastic faith. Perhaps his 
worn and harassed spirit clung, with a 
sense of rest and satisfaction into which 
others cannot enter, to the belief that 
the Lord, in whose oneness with Himself 
he so fervently believed, was about again 
to reveal Himself to his Church, “ as 
He did not unto the world;” but it 
seems strange that one who so lived by 
faith and not by sight should have be- 
lieved that such visible and audible mani- 
festations of the Spirit could indicate a 
loftier revelation, or a nearer union, than 
His daily silent influences. No “ revela- 
tion” ever came through Irving’s own 
lips—no “ gift” was ever vouchsafed to 
him ; and yet, with a heroic self-forgetful 
humility and faith, he believed in the 
inspiration of the obscure men and 
women whose prophesyings and speak- 
ings in tongues filled his Church with 
outcry and disorder. Their shoutings are 
to him the veritable voice of the Eter- 
nal Spirit ; and, when at last he foresees 
that his kirk-session and his congrega- 
tion are resolved to forbid these utter- 
ances within the Regent Square Church, 
it is on account of their blindness and 
hardness of heart that he grieves, and not 
because their resolution will result in 
his being a beggared and excommuni- 
cated man. “If I perish,” he writes, 
“T perish. Let me die the death of the 
“‘ righteous, and let my last end be like 
“ his.” 

He was driven from the church in 
Regent Square at the instance of the 
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trustees, and retired, with those who 
stood by him, to an empty hall, where 
he conducted a service of which the 
“utterances in power” were now a re- 
cognised part. Still he was not cut off 
from the communion of the Church of 
Scotland. But that last blow was about 
to fall. In March, 1833, he was sum- 
moned before the presbytery of Annan, 
by which he had been ordained, to 
answer to the old charge of heresy con- 
cerning Christ's Human Nature. Vir- 
tually the charge was not this, but the 
fact of his having permitted, in his con- 
gregation, the “utterances in power.” 
But on this charge he was arraigned, 
and on this deposed, by the unknown 
junta of country ministers to whom the 
singular constitution of the Scottish 
Church committed the trial of her great 
son, and the decision of an all-important 
doctrine. And he was deposed, be it 
observed, in spite of his solemn declara- 
tion that he did not hold, and had never 
held, the doctrine obstinately imputed to 
him. 

This was the beginning of the end. 
Heart and flesh began to faint and fail 
after this. He came back to London, 
weary, worn out, exclaiming, like his 
Lord, “ Reproach hath broken my heart :” 
came back, not, as is popularly supposed, 
to become the Angelof the new “Church” 
—the inspired head of a new apostolate 
—but to stand humbly and reverently 
aside at the bidding of the “ gifted,” 
who forbade him even to exercise the 
office of an evangelist in their new 
society, and, with a sublime and forlorn 
faith and patience, to wait on the Lord 
if haply He might endue him, too, “ His 
faithful servant and soldier,” with some 
portion of the Spirit. “There he did 
stand,” says Mrs. Oliphant, and the 
words paint his position, “ absolute in a 
primitive heroic faith.” “Other men 
“have founded sects to rule them; 
“Irving, no founder of a sect, came 
“forth through repeated anguish and 
“ conflict, at the head of his community, 
“ only to serve and to obey.” 

By-and-by, the “utterance in power” 
comes forth, and he, the born priest 
and prophet, is re-ordained by the self- 
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constituted apostle to be “angel” of the 
Church in London. He may open his 
closed lips once more—but only to be 
rebuked and silenced whenever the 
apostle shall deem fit. ‘It is plain to 
“see that this great, natural, real soul 
“* was sadly in the way of those rapidly- 
“ growing new conventionalities to which 
“only the conviction that they were 
“ ordained by God could make him bow 
“his head, and was an embarrassing 
“presence to the lesser men around, 
“ who knew not how to adapt their vest- 
“ments to the limbs of a giant.” At 
last, in the autumn of 1834, he is 
dismissed from London, being ordered 
by “the Power” to go as a prophet to 
Scotland, and to do a good work there. 
He goes, and goes gladly. It must be 
an unconscious relief to him to escape 
from the entanglements of the London 
“Church.” The free air of his fatherland 
will surely quicken his languid pulse ; 
and, besides, is he not going to help to 
lay there the foundations of the city of 
God—that sublime unworldly Latter- 
Day ideal in which he still believes ? 
But he is to learn that his ideal is 
not here, that the City of God is in 
Heaven. Unknowing, he is coming 
home to die. He reaches Glasgow, the 
scene of his first earnest Christian 
labours, and lies down on the bed of 
death. The “prophets” prophesy that he 
is not to die. Yet life is such a wasting 
burden to him now that he murmurs 
some sad words about “departing and 
being with Christ, which, is far better.” 
He is chidden for his lack of faith, and 
answers, “I have expressed to you my 
desire, not my expectation.” Still, even 
in the twilight of the endless day, he 
clings with a desperate tenacity to what 
he believes is the voice and will of God. 
As the “wheels of being” grow slow, he is 
heard murmuring to himself the Hebrew 
measures of the twenty-third Psalm, “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
“ As the current of life grew feebler and 
feebler,” writes Mrs. Oliphant, with the 
direct simplicity of narrative and feeling 
which is always most pathetic, “a last 
“debate seemed to rise in that soul 
“which was now hidden with God. 


“ They heard him murmuring to himself 
“in inarticulate argument, confusedly 
“ struggling in his weakness to account 
“for this visible death which, at last, 
“his human faculties could no longer 
“ refuse to believe in—perhaps touched 
“ with ineffable trouble that his Master 
“had seemed to fail of His word and 
“promise. At last, that self-argument 
“came to a sublime conclusion in a 
“trust more strong than life or death. 
“ As the gloomy December Sunday sank 
“ into the night-shadows, his last audible 
“words on earth fell from his pale 
“lips. The last thing like a sentence 
“we could make out was, ‘If I die, I die 
“unto the Lord. Amen!’ And so, at 
“the wintry midnight hour which 
* ended that last Sabbath on earth, the 
* last bonds of mortal trouble dropped 
“asunder, and the saint and martyr 
“ entered into the rest of his Lord.” 

“Amen!” He whohad lived to God 
for so many hard and bitter years, en- 
during all the pangs of mortal trouble, 
in his Lord at last, with a sigh of un- 
speakable disappointment and consola- 
tion, contented himself to die. I know 
not how to add anything more to that 
last utterance, which rounds into a per- 
fection beyond the reach of art this 
sorrowful and splendid life. So far as 
sight or sound could be had of him, to 
use his own touching words, he had 
“a good voyage,” though in the night 
and dark. And again let us say, 
“ Amen !” 

Thus his life-battle ended—right 
bravely and faithfully fought through 
all those toilsome years in which he 
had seen his sublime ideas of right and 
truth gradually scorned and rejected by 
the Church and the world. He had 
preached righteousness in the great con- 
gregation; and Belial and Mammon 
were as dominant as before! He had 
unrolled the dark and splendid web of 
the Apocalypse ; and men had laughed 
the revelation to scorn! He had pro- 
claimed his Lord’s oneness with our 
humanity ; as the root and hope of all 
humanity, and the Church of his love 
had branded him as heretic and traitor ! 
He had seen the dawning glory of “ the 
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latter day,” and had heard with the out- 
ward ear the very voice of God ; and the 
dawn had faded, and the voice had 
spoken only to silence and wound and 
trouble him! It seemed all a failure; 
and so he died. 

We have been led to speak so directly 
of Irving that we have almost forgotten 
his biographer ; and we believe she will 
consider this her highest praise. Her 
book sets him forth so clearly, in his 
lofty individuality, that we think of him 
only while we read. She has cleared 
away many entanglements from around 
him ; and, should the world forget, as it 
may, the authoress of “ Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,” and “ Zaidee,” it will not 
forget the name of one who has _per- 
formed so good an office for the great 
son of the modern Scottish Church. We 
wish we could enter more fully into the 
results of his life and teaching. Could 
we do so, we should see how wide these 
results have been—how his teaching re- 
garding Sacraments and Church Orders is 
reproduced in the High Churchism of 
England at the present day ; how his 
teaching regarding the restored “gifts” 
created the possibility of that new “Ca- 
tholie and Apostolic” Church, of whose 
development we believe he was the vic- 
tim, and to which his life was sacrificed ; 
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how his teaching regarding the Brother- 
hood of Christ, along with that of Mr. 
Campbell regarding the Fatherhood of 
God, was the germ of all the deepest 
teaching of the Broad Church now ; 
above all, how the spectacle of his life, 
his words and works, was a sign to his 
generation, a witness that quickened the 
religious life of Britain throughout all 
its borders. 

He sleeps now within the crypt of the 
magnificent Cathedral of Glasgow. In 
the narrow window that lights his rest- 
ing place a relative has placed a figure 
of the Baptist, portrayed with more of 
Christian feeling and reality of life than 
are common in Protestant religious art. 
It is a fit mask for the grave of one who 
spoke and lived “in the spirit and power 
of Elias.” Had he been laid there a 
thousand years ago, his tomb would 
have been a famous shrine. In the 
nineteenth century, it is seldom gazed 
at but with self-satisfied pity. We stood 
by it six days ago. The Glasgow sight- 
seers were stumbling about through the 
sacred immemorial gloom of that ma- 
jestic crypt, their hats on their heads; 
careless, unimpressed. Without the 
walls, the rush and whirl of the toiling 
city echoed in the distance. 

8. 
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Ir is no wonder that so many great 
poets have fled from the busy life and 
dull skies of England to Italy, with its 
brighter stars and deeper blue, its darker 
sea and whiter waves, its wilder moun- 
tains and more perfect valleys, its exqui- 
site paintings, its grand ruins, its dread 
memories, its mingled loveliness and 
desolation. Ever the imagination of the 
poet seeks after 
“ More pellucid streams, 


An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpureal gleams :” 





ever it seeks to escape from ordinary 
environment to the scenes of an intenser 
life, where there are darker shades and 
more dazzling light, where instead of 
the grotesque there appears romance, 
and mean cares are displaced by grave 
tragedies. 

The relationship between Italy and 
English poetry has sometimes been very 
powerful and strikingly characteristic of 
‘the times in which it existed. In the 
earlier part of the middle ages, the ex- 
perts who went from this country to the 
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Italian schools could scarcely be called 
bards, though they often expounded 
their theses with a vehement, impas- 
sioned logic. We soon find, however, 
a first great link in the person of the 
father of English poetry himself— 
“ Chaucer, of all admired ”— 
Than whom, said Francis Beaumont, 


‘© A poet never went 
More famous yet ’twixt Po and silver Trent.” 
Little is known about his visits to 
Genoa, Lombardy, and Florence, except 
that they were made specially for diplo- 
matico-commercial purposes ; but it was 
on these states of Northern Italy that the 
dawn of letters first broke ; and Chaucer 
could not fail to be moved by the poems 
of Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, 
which were then in all Italian mouths. 
The rhythm, as well as the subject- 
matter, of many of the Canterbury Tales 


was taken from Italy, and much also of 


their bantering hostility to the clergy. 

When Milton, i in his prime of ai 
ful manhood, visited Italy, he had already 
written the noble lines— 
“Yet some there be that with due steps 

aspire 

To la; heir just hands on that gin key 

Which opes the palace of eternity.” 
It was in the spirit of that clades 
with the full consciousness of genius, 
with his highly trained powers under 
complete control, and with all the re- 
sources of a ripe scholarship, that he 
sought its august ruins, and mingled 
with its living celebrities. No pas- 
sionate poetic fervour dtew him thither, 
as was the case with Byron and Shelley, 
but the deliberate resolve of a calm 
majestic mind, desirous of completing 
the culture which was necessary to the 
just possession of the golden key. It 
was in Italy that Milton perfected 
himself for his great twofold work. 
That “stranger from the shores of the 
farthest ocean,” with his calm English 
eyes and great white brow, required to 
mingle with Italian nobles, and learn 
something of the subtlety of Machia- 
velli, in order to carry out the designs 
of the English ruler who made every 
court of Europe tremble. It was well 


that he whose own days were to close 
in poverty and darkness had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting blind Galileo, and so 
anticipating the woes which form part 
of a starry fate. He could never have 
given such distinct visible form to the 
beings who dwell in the “regions of 
sorrow,” and those who knew the “ sanc- 
tities of heaven,” had he not seen and 
loved the creations of Italy's poet- 
painters. 

The English poets who visited Italy in 
the last century were scarcely able to bring 
back anything from that country. Addi- 
son was lucky, having obtained “a yearly 
“pension of three hundred pounds from 
“ the Crown to assist’ him in his travels ;” 
but his letters on Italy are simply those 
of a scholar and graceful writer. It is a 
wonder that no modern traveller has 
availed himself of them in order to 
make a classical reputation for himself. 
Goldsmith was supposed to have taken his 
medical degree at Padua, and seems to 
have thoroughly understood the political 
state of Italy in his day ; but, in all like- 
lihood, his extreme poverty prevented 
him from enjoying its more poetical 
aspects. How admirably he hits off the 
Italian character of that time in the 
lines :— 
= a Poor, luxurious ; though submissive, 


Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet 
untrue ; : 
And even in penance planning sins anew!” 
He saw Italy in its very worst state, suf- 
fering from all the evils 


“ That opulence departed leaves behind ;” 


and the miserable spectacle appears to 
have made a profound impression on his 
mind ; for the most powerful 

of his verse are employed in denouncing 
the “plethoric ill” which commerce 
brings, and pointing out 

“ How wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.” 


The author of “ Roderick Random” 
also visited Italy, and was buried at 
Leghorn, where the inscription on his 
monument declares that he was an ex- 
ample of the virtue of former times. It 
was not likely that such an example 























could see much to admire in Italy ; and, 
besides, poor Smollett was wretchedly ill 
when there, and his “ Travels” provoked 
the satire of Sterne, who said that “ the 
learned Smelfungus” did not so much 
describe the objects he saw as give an 
account of his own miserable feelings. 
Coleridge, though, as Mr. Mill says, 
one of the great seminal minds of his 
age, appears to be in a fair way of en- 
joying the blessed privilege of “no 
biography,” and it is difficult to discover 
how far his Italian travels extended. 
Once in Malta, where he was secretary 
to Sir Alexander Ball in 1804 and 
1805, 1 tried to hunt up recollections 
of him, and found an elderly gentleman 
in a Government office who had known 
him, and described him as of a dead- 
white complexion, with flowing hair, 
large brow and dreamy eyes. This 
Maltese mentioned that on one occasion, 
when a frigate called for despatches and 
Coleridge was instructed to write them, 
Sir Alexander Ball sent several messages 
for them, without getting any satisfactory 
reply. At last my informant went, and 
he found the dreamer with his coat off, 
and a huge peacock’s feather in his hand, 
writing in a great heat—but poetry and 
not despatches. Hardly could the mes- 
sage be delivered ; for the bard, excited 
by the presence of an auditor, started 
up, waved the paper and cleared his 
throat. “But the despatches, sir?” 
faltered out the horrified Maltese. 
“Oh! never mind the despatches,” said 
Coleridge ; “just listen to this poetry 
I have been writing ;” so he waved the 
paper again, advanced a step, and had 
just commenced with a rotund voice, 
when the door opened, and Sir Alexander 
himself entered. Scenes such as these 
soon led to the resignation of Coleridge’s 
secretaryship, and it was then that he 
visited Italy. It is extremely unlikely, 
however, that he got any farther than 
Naples. I should like to have seen “ the 
rapt one of the godlike forehead” in 
the hands of the Neapolitan doganieri, 
guides, beggars and thieves of that 
corrupt time. Fancy Coleridge, with his 
dreamy eyes and classical recollections, 
sauntering through the narrow streets of 
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the city disinterred, with the crowd that 
would follow him as surely as sharks 
gather round a dilapidated ship! We 
know that in a short time he found 
himself friendless and moneyless in 
Naples, and was taken to England by an 
American captain, who gave him a free 
passage for the sake of his marvellous 
conversation. 

When Wordsworth was afloat on the 
Italian lakes, his deeper thoughts still 
remained by the side of Grasmere, and 
his “ Memorials” of Italy are scarcely 
worthy of himself or of the subjects on 
which he touched. For a moment his 
fancy was awakened by Milan’s lofty spire, 
and he stood with earnest reverence by 
the Sasso di Dante ; but the poetry which 
he produced in Italy might, with the 
exception of a few local colours, have 
been suggested by almost any other 
land. It is not among the ruins of 
Rome or the galleries of art that we can 
best conceive his presence ; but reclining 
in Vallombrosa’s shadiest wood, remem- 
bering Milton’s lonely vigils, or wander- 
ing with elastic steps among the higher 
Apennines, himself as sunburnt and 
healthy as the athletic contadini whom 
he met, trotting down the steepest paths 
on their sure-footed steeds. 

Passing over Sir Walter Scott's visit 
to Italy in his dying months ; the grace- 
ful, fastidious, but rather pale sketches 
of Rogers ; Leigh Hunt’s exquisite tale 
of Rimini; and Landor’s masculine but 
classic productions ; we come to the three 
great poets by whom Italy and England 
have been indissolubly connected. Of 
Keats in Rome, it can only be said that 
he there became subject to the dread 
king, who 


* Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay;” 


but his grave would always have 
been dear to the many travellers 
from this country, even had it not 
been for the other and more precious 
tomb beside it, where the ashes of 
Shelley repose. All his poems breathe the 
spirit of “the warm South ;” and his 
“Janguishment for skies Italian” indi- 
cated a necessity of his nature, which 
was gratified too late to save him, In — 
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Byron and Shelley we have two English 
poets, of the very highest order, inti- 
mately connected with Italy by their 
residence there, their sympathy with its 
political movement, their love of its 
scenery, their descriptions of its works 
of art, the melancholy which consumed 
their souls, and the sudden fate by which 
they were early overtaken. In both 
there was that intensity of thought, 
feeling, and passion, which tinds in Italy 
a congenial environment, and which ex- 
lsausts the vital powers before the term 
of middle life. Shelley, it is said, could 
not have lived for two years more, had 
he not been lost in the Gulf of Spezzia ; 
and some time before Byron expired, at 
Missolonghi, the rising mists of death 
had “ veiled the lightnings of his song.” 
“Che non arde, non incende,” says an 
Italian proverb. If the one poet stood 
in closer relation to absolute truth and 
was robed in purer and more dazzling 
light, the other realized better the tierce 
passions of humanity, and lit up the 
facts of past history with the wild flame 
of his imagination. Shelley, who was 
incapable of an envious thought, ex- 
pressed his extreme admiration for 
Byron, and associated him with Venice, 
in the wonderful burst of music :— 


“ Perish! let there only be 
Floating o’er thy breathless sea, 
As the gar.nent of thy sky 
Clothes the world immortally, 
One remembrance more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of time 
Which scarce hides thy visage wan : 
That a tempest-cleaving swan, 
Of the songs of Albion, 
Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, 
Found a nest in thee, and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotien 
That its joy grew his, and sprung 
From his lips like music flung 
In a mighty thunder-fit, 
Chastening terror. What though yet 
Poesy’s unfailing river, 
Which through Albion winds for ever, 
Lashing with melodious wave 
Many a sacred poet’s grave, 
Mourn its latest nursling fled ; 
What though those, with all thy dead, 
Scarce can for this fame repay 
Ought thine own—oh, rather say, 
Though thy sins and sorceries foul 
Overcloud a sunlike soul, 


As the ghost of Homer clings 
Round Scamander’s wasting springs ; 
As divinest Shakspeare’s might 

Fills Avon and the world with light, 
Like omniscient power, which he 

I *mid mortality ; 

As the love from Petrarch’s urn 

Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 

A quenchless lamp by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly ; so thou art, 
Mighty spirit ! so shall be 

The city that did refuge thee.” 

It is questionable whether Byron ever 
understood the celestial younger brother 
who flitted round him like a being 
from some more spiritual world; and 
no tit requiem can be sung for Alastor 
till another messenger like himself 
comes to earth from afar ; for— 


* Silence, too, enamoured of that voice, 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell.” 


As Shelley and Byron fitly found a 
home, and one a grave, in Italy in its 
darkest hour, so was it also well that 
the poetical connexion between that 
country and England was continued in 
recent years by a poetess who had much 
of their earnestness and grief without 
their despair, who believed in ‘God, 
who trusted the people, and who was 
allowed to see Italia in great part de- 
livered andennobled. Italy has had not 
a few celebrated women of its own, who 
united the attainments of the scholar 
with the heart of the poet; and the 
burning pages of Corinne and Consuelo 
have shown how it has inspired the 
imagination of the most richly endowed 
of the daughters of France ; but the 
English poetess who has now found 
there “a grave among the eternal,” 
brought to it a purer and a loftier fame. 

it would be easy to take exception to 
the poems of Mrs. Barrett Browning ; but 
no work is more unprofitable than that 
kind of criticism, and no poet is raised 
above it. It may be safely left to those 
writers—always themselves barren— 
who have taken upon themselves to 
improve the race by finding fault with 
the children of their neighbours. After 
all reasonable, and nota few unreasonable 
exceptions are taken, there indubitably 
remain, in witness of Mrs. Browning’s 
powers, a few compositions almost perfect 
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in themselves, and much high poetry 
in which tender feeling and profound 
thought are expressed in glowing, impas- 
sioned imagery. Nor is any great effort 
of criticism required to see that the 
defects of her poetry are almost neces- 
sarily associated with its most striking 
beauties. Her readers will not forget 
the touching references which occur 
throughout her works to the suffering 
and languor of her life, great part of 
which was passed on beds of almost 
fatal sickness. She literally had to live 
“shouldering weights of pain,” and de- 
scribed herself as— 
“A poor tired wandering singer, singing 
through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree.” 
In her dedication to her father many 
years ago, she desires him to bear wit- 
ness that, if the art of poetry had been 
a less earnest object to her, it must have 
fallen from her exhausted hands. Again, 
she exclaims— 
“‘T count the dismal time by months and years 
Since last I felt the green sward under foot.” 
With truthful pathos she addresses a 
child— 
“ And God knows, who sees us twain, 
Child at childish leisure, 
I am near as tired of pain 
As you seem of pleasure.” 
And she recorded some of the deepest 
longings of her heart, when she penned 
the exquisite lines commencing— 
“ Of all the thoughts of God that are 

Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

i oy me if that any is os 

or gift or surpassing this— 

. He giveth His beloved » aie’ 
Forbid that I should recall these pas- 
sages in apology for Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry. She herself would never have 
done so ; but they may serve to indicate 
wherein the peculiar charm of that 
poetry lies, and how far that was ne- 
cessarily associated with what may be 
considered its defects. Shakspeare un- 
derstood that those speak truth “ who 
breathe their thoughts in pain ;” and it 
was because Mrs. Browning suffered so 
much, and was cut off from so many of 
the enjoyments of life, that she pene- 


trated so deeply into the inner, essential 
meaning of the subjects on which she 
touched, and expressed her thoughts 
regarding them with so much compres- 
sion, force, and fervour. On her bed of 
pain and languor she turned with in- 
tenser longing and stronger faith towards 
the great ideas which underlie and sup- 
port the efforts of humanity. The soul, 
love, faith, nationality, man, the sacrifice 
of Christ, the mystic power of the Holy 
Spirit, and the benign but awful pre- 
sence of the unseen Father, became 
revealed to her as great living realities, 
redeeming the troubled life of earth, 
vindicating the ways of Providence, and 
giving assurance of a more perfect future. 
I do not mean to say that Mrs. Brown- 
ing was at all perfect as an artist, or, as 
a poetic thinker, occupied the highest 
points of view. Her works are wanting 
in that deep calm which floats like the 
blue of eternity over the masterpieces 
of Homer, Shakspeare, and Goethe. Her 
mind was ever on the strain, to use a 
familiar term ; there may have been in 
it even a strong tinge of false romance ; 
and the effort to express her conceptions 
may have been at times spasmodic and 
unequal, But these are characteristics 
of all earnest poets of her class; for, in 
the dim and perilous region of ideas, 
thought can light up the darkness only 
by flashes of intense light. 

It is not my design, however, to un- 
dertake any general criticism of Mrs. 
Browning’s powers and poetical position, 
much less to attempt to discriminate 
between what is true and false in her 
views of earth and heaven. Like the 
“Little Mattie” of one of these Last 
Poems— 

“She has seen the mystery hid 

Under Egypt’s pyramid : 

By those eyelids pale and close 

Now she knows what Rhamses knows.” 
Here the last products of her genius lie 
before us, and I desire to speak of them 
neither as a critic nor as a worshipper, 
but yet, I trust, with something of that 
love which it is always well to feel for 


the last touch of a vanished hand, and 


the last sound of a voice that is still. 
If Mrs. Browning’s Last Poems had 
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‘been like the broken words and falter- 
ing accents that usually come from those 
who stand in the shadow of the greater 
night, they would still have been dear ; 
but the truth is, that shadow hung so 
over her whole life, thet it does not 
seem to have specially affected her powers 
at the last. There is one poem in this 
volume, called “ My Heart and I,” which 
may, perhaps, though not uttered in her 
own person, be understood as confessing 
to a feeling of exhaustion, and may have 
been called forth by the reception which 
was accorded to her Poems before ('on- 
gress. One stanza runs— 


** How tired we feel, my heart and I! 
We seem of no use in the world ; 
Our fancies hang grey and uncurled 
About men’s eyes indifferently ; 
Our voice, which thrilled you so, will let 
You sleep ; our tears are only wet : 
What do we here, my heart and I ?” 


A poet, however, is always liable to be 
occasionally misunderstood or disre- 
garded ; and these last verses by Mrs. 
Browning are not likely to meet with 
such a fate, they contain so much true 
poetry, and yet are often so clear and 
simple. Who has not known a girl like 
“My Kate,” who is thus tenderly por- 
trayed /— 


“*She was not as pretty as women I know, 
And yet all your best made of sunshine and 


snow 
Drop to shade, melt to nought in the long- 
trodden ways, 
While she’s still remembered on warm and 
cold days— 
My Kate. 


“*Her air had a meaning, her movements a 
grace ; 
You —— from the fairest to gaze on her 
face : 
And when you had once seen her forehead 
and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her 
truth— 
My Kate. 
“Such a blue inner light from her eyelids out- 
broke, 
You looked at her silence and fancied she 
spoke : 
When she did, so peculiar, yet soft, was the 


tone, 
Thongh the loudest spoke also, you heard 
her alone— 
My Kate. 


“She never found fault with you, never im- 


pli 

Your wrong by her right, and yet men at 
her side 

Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the 
whole town 

The children were gladder that pulled at her 
gown— 

My Kate. 
“None knelt at her feet confessed lovers in 

thrall : 


They knelt more to God than they used— 
that was all: 

If you praised her as charming, some asked 
what you meant, 

But the charm of her presence was felt as 


she went— 
My Kate.” 


The poem entitled “ De Profundis” 
is in Mrs. Browning's highest devotional 
strain, and may compare favourably 
with any passages in her “ Drama of 
Exile,” and also with Tennyson’s “ Two 
Voices,” of which it sometimes recalls 
the cadence, and to which it bears a 
very distant resemblance. The speaker 
has suffered one of those great losses 
which make earth no longer our home ; 
for— 

“ The face which, duly as the sun, 

Rose up for me with life begun, 
‘To mark all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love, is dimmed away— 
And yet my days go on, go on.” 

Thus deprived of what alone made 
life dear, she exclaims, in her great 
agony— 

“ The world goes whispering to its own 

‘ This ages pierces to the bone ;’ : 
And tender friends go sighing round, 

* What love can ever cure this wound ?” 
My days go on, my days go on. 

“« The past rolls forward on the sun 
And makes all night. O dreams begun, 
Not to be ended! Ended bliss, 

And life that will not end in this! 
My days go on, my days go on. 
Breath freezes on my lips to moan : 
As one alone, once not alone, 

I sit and knock at Nature’s door, 
Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor, 
Whose desolated days go on. 

I knock and ery, Undone, undone ! 
Is there no help, no comfort, none ? 
No gleaning in the wide wheat-plains 
Where others drive their loaded wains / 
My vacant days go on, go on.” 

Only the thought of Divine suffering 
and love can relieve such woe— 


- 


« 
- 
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“ _ A Voice reproves me thereupon, 

More sweet than Nature’s when the drone 
Of bees is sweetest, and more deep 

Than when the rivers overleap 

The shuddering pines, and thunder on. 

** God’s voice, not Nature’s! Night and noon 
He sits upon the great white throne, 
And listens for the creatures’ praise. 
What babble we of days and days ? 

The Day-spring He, whose days go on. 

“ He reigns above, He reigns alone, 

Systems burn out, and leave His throne : 
air mists of seraphs melt and fall 

Around Him, changeless amidst all— 

Ancient of Days, whose days go on.” 

By that anguish which made pale the 
sun, His creatures are charged never to 
blaspheme against Him with despair ; 
and before His supreme love and chief 
misery, the widowed sufferer is enabled 
to cry— 

“T pute Thee while my days go on ; 
I love Thee while my days go on ; 
a dark and dearth, through fire and 


With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on.” 

“ Bianca among the Nightingales,” 
the most perfectly artistic poem in the 
volume, is in a very different strain 
from the two just referred to. It treats 
of impassioned love, driven to madness 
by the unfaithfulness of its object, and 
casting the dreadful light of that grief 
and passion on all the surrounding ob- 
jects of nature. This subject has had a 
singular fascination for many great poets, 
and is naturally treated in a lyric form, 
as in the mad rhymes of Ophelia, Mar- 
garet’s pathetic songs in Faust, and 
Tennyson’s “ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange.” In her expression of it Mrs. 
Browning may compare, not disadvan- 
tageously, even with these masters ; 
and the following opening stanzas could 
scarcely be surpassed— 

** The cypress stood up like a church 
That night we felt our love would hold, 
And saintly moonlight seemed to search 
And wash the whole world clean as gold ; 

The olives crystallized the vales’ 

Broad slopes until the hills grew strong ; 

The fireflies and the nightingales 

Throbbed each to either, flame and song, 

The nightingales, the nightingales. 

“‘ Upon the angle of its shade 
The cypress stood, self-balanced high ; 
Half up, half down, as double-made, 
Along the ground, against the sky. 
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And we, too! from such soul height, went 
Such leaps of blood, so blindly driven, 
We scarce knew if our nature meant 
Most passionate earth or intense heaven. 
The nightingales, the nightingales. 


‘* We paled with love, we shook with love, 
We ki so close, we could not vow ; 
Till Giulio whispered, ‘ Sweet, above 
God’s ever guaranties this now.’ 
And through His words the nightingales 
| straight and full their long clear 


call, 

Like arrows through heroic mails, 
And love was awful in it all. 

The nightingales, the nightingales. 


“ © cold white moonlight of the North, © 
Refresh these pulses, quench this hell ! 
O coverture of death drawn forth 
Across this garden-chamber . . . well ! 
But what have eo to do 
In gloomy England, called the free . .. 
(Yes, free to die in!) when we two 
Are sundered, singing still to me ? 
The nightingales, the nightingales.” 


Bianca fondly believed that, as mam 
has only one soul, so it is intended he 
should only have one love; but then 
“souls are damned and love’s pro- 
faned” occasionally ; and an English 
lady, with white and pink, gold ringlets 
and grace of limb, enters into her sor- 
rowful dream— 


** My native Florence! dear, foregone ! 
I see across the Alpine rigge 
Hew the last feast-day of t John 
Shot rockets from ia bridge. 
The luminous city, tall with fire, 
Trod deep down in that river of ours, 
While many a boat with lamp and choir 
Skimmed bird-like over glittering towers. 
I will not hear these nightingales. 


“ T seem to float, we seem to float 

Down Arno’s stream in festive guise ; 

A boat strikes flame into our boat, 
And up that lady seems to rise 

As then she rose. The shock had flashed 
A vision on us! What a head, 

What leaping eyeballs ! beauty dashed 
To splendour by a sudden dread. 

And still they sing, the nightingales.” 


As the song goes on Bianca becomes 
wilder, but in the end her voice rises 
faint and sick, while the nightingales 
still follow her into the tomb— 


“« Giulio, my Giulio! sing they so, 
And you be silent? Do I speak, 
- And you not hear? An arm you throw 
Round some one, and I feel so weak ? 
—Qh owl-like birds! They sing for spite, 
They sing for hate, they sing for doom $ 
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They'll ans through death who sing through 


night, 
They'll sing and stun me in the tomb— 
- The nightingales, the nightingales.” 

It is so long since the bark of St. 
Peter has been heaving in troubled seas, 
that one gets hopeless of seeing either 
any end to it, or any improvement in 
its condition. Mrs. Browning in 1861, 
like Vittoria Colonna early in the 
sixteenth century, saw that bark on a 
“mare turbato,” but how grand was 
this vision which loomed in her 
imagination over the Roman Cam- 
pagna !— 

“ Over the dumb Campagna-sea, 
Out in the offing through mist and rain, 
Saint Peter’s Church heaves silently, 
Like a mighty ship in pain, 
Facing the tempest with struggle and 
strain. 
“ Motionless waifs of ruined towers, 

Soundless breakers of desolate land ; 

The sullen surf of the mist devours 
That mountain range upon either hand, 
Eaten away from its outline grand. 


“ And over the dumb Campagna-sea 
Where the * of the Church heaves on 
to 


wrec 

Alone and silent as God must be, 
The Christ walks. Ay, but Peter’s neck 
Is stiff to turn on the foundering wreck. 


“ Peter, Peter Sif such be thy name, 
Now leave the ship for another to steer, 
And, proving thy faith evermore the same, 
Come forth, tread out through the dark 


nd drear, 
Since He who walks on the sea is here.” 


To the last the political state of Italy 
engaged Mrs. Browning’s warmest sym- 
pathies ; and some of these poems refer 
to it in stirring language. We have Gari- 
baldi hesitating after the cession of Nice, 
Victor Emmanuel entering Florence, an 
Italian girl parting with her lover who 
goes to the national war, and Laurio 
Savio, an Italian poetess, mourning 
over her two sons— 


“One of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And one of them shot in the west by the 
sea.’ 


Victor Emmanuel is excused from keep- 
ing the graves of his fathers because he 
quailed not from his own; and the 
argument against him is well thrown 
back upon his more common-place de- 
tractors in the apostrophe— 


“For thee—through the dim Hades-portal 
The dream of a voice—‘ Blessed thou 
Who hast made all thy race twice immortal ! 
No need of the sepulchres now ! 

Left to Bourbons and Hapsburgs, who fester 
Above ground with worm-eaten souls, 
While the ghost of some pale feudal jester 

Before them strews treaties in holes.’ ” 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Poems before Con- 
gress” may be considered as among her 
last efforts, and contain some exquisite 
passages. It has ever been the aspira- 
tion of the world that those who think 
high thoughts, and are actuated by 
lofty feelings, should be in unison with 
those who direct material power; and 
an approach to this consummation has 
always been made in those periods of 
the world’s history which have been 
most beneficial to the human race. 
Mrs. Browning believed that she saw 
some indication of a desire for this 
union in Louis Napoleon’s Italian move- 
ment, and that it was only checked by 
the suspicion and outcry with which 
it was met throughout Europe. With 
the trust of a woman, the imagination of 
a poet, and sharing the enthusiasm 
which filled the Italian mind, she 
hastened to meet the Emperor upon the 
level of the Mount of Song. If she 
erred in this matter, she erred along 
with Cavour, who had the best oppor- 
tunities of knowing Napoleon’s senti- 
ments towards Italy, who did not like 
him, and who admitted, even after the 
peace of Villafranca, that he sincerely 
and warmly desired to benefit that 
country. There may be difficulties in 
the way of this view; but, whether Mrs. 
Browning’s cautious estimate of Napo- 
leon III. be accepted or not, it was and 
is entitled to respect ; and those who 
have any sense of poetry must admire 
her picture of him entering Milan :-— 
* Ay, it is He. 
Who rides at the king’s right hand ! 
Leave room to his horse and draw to the side, 
Nor press too near in the ecstas 
Of a newly delivered impassioned land ; 
He is moved, you see, 
He who has done it all. 
They call it a cold stern face ; 
But this is Italy, 
Who rises up to her place! 
For this he fought in his youth, 
Of this he dreamed in the past ; 
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The lines of the resolute mouth 
Tremble a little at last. 
Cry, he has done it all. 
Emperor 
Evermore !” 


The strength of Napoleon does not 
lie in those who praise him, but in 
those who fear him. If all his admirers 
were as noble as Mrs. Browning, he 
could do no evil, but only good. 

In these “ Poems before Congress” 
there is one, entitled “ A Court Lady,” 
which is equal to almost any of Mrs. 
Browning's earlier productions, and it 
is distinguished by much more realism 
than she usually displays. The following 
extracts will give some idea of this, the 
greatest of her Last Poems :— 


“ Her hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with 
purple were dark 
Her cheeks pale opal burned with a red and 
restless spark. 


“ Never was lady of Milan nobler in name and 


in race ; 
N ~~ was lady of Italy fairer to see in the 
face. 


‘* Never was lady on earth more true as woman 
and wife, 
Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder in 
manners and life. 
al * - 7 * 


** Gorgeous she entered the sunlight, which 
gathered her up in a flame, 
While, straight in her open carriage, she to 
the hospital came. 
“In she went at the door, and gazing from 
end to end, 
‘Many and low are the pallets, but each is 
the place of a friend.’ 


“Up she passed through the wards, and stood 
at a young man’s bed : 
Bloody the band on his brow, and livid the 
droop of his head. 


“¢ Art thou a Lombard, my brother? Happy 
art thou,’ she cried, 

And smiled fike Italy on him : he dreamed 
in her face and died. 


“ Pale with his passing soul, she went on still 
to a second : 
He was a grave hard man, whose years by 
dungeons were reckoned. 


* Wounds in his body were sore, wounds in 
his life were sorer. 

‘ Art thou a Romagnole?’ Her eyes drove 

lightnings before her. 
+ * _ 


* * 


“Down she stepped to a pallet where lay a 
face like a girl’s, 
Young and pathetic with dying—a deep 
black hole in the curls.” 


“¢ Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and seest 
thou, dreaming in pain, 
Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching 
the list of the slain ?’ 
“Kind as a mother herself, she touched his 
cheeks with her hands ; 
‘ Blessed is she who has borne thee, although 
she should weep as she stands.’ 


“On she passed to a Frenchman, his arm 
carried off by a ball : 
Kneeling—‘ O more than my brother! how 
shall I thank thee for all ! 


“<« Each of the heroes around us has fought 
for his land and line, 
But thou hast fought for a stranger, in hate 
of a wrong not thine. 
“* Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be 
dispossessed, 
But blessed are those among nations, who 
dare to be strong for the rest.’” 


The connexion between English poetry 
and Italy began with Chaucer of the 
serene, self-possessed mind, and it ends 
for the present with Mrs. Browning, 
and with the great English poet whose 
name is associated with hers, and who 
so strikingly resembles Chaucer in 
masculine strength, and the dramatic 
power in which his own individuality is 
lost, though Chaucer would doubtless 
have stood aghast at the psychological 
subtleties with which he loves to be- 
wilder most of his readers. Mrs. Brown- 
ing lived to see Italia all but wnita and 
regenerate. We are so close to that 
event, that we can scarcely as yet ap- 
preciate its magnitude, or fully enjoy 
its poetical aspects. Perhaps it may he 
that Italy independent, prosperous, and 
happy, will lose somewhat of its poetic 
charm ; but the realization of its hopes, 
and its fulfilment of the aspiration of 
so many great minds should only en- 
courage the poet to wander still far- 
ther east, and find other lands, whose 
ideas are still unfulfilled, that will afford 
him an external life typifying that of 
his own soul. He may penetrate to the 
sublime spectacles of the East, and find 
repose in the conflict of man with the 
wild-beast world—in the great tragedies 
which, even in this age, there assert the 


- existence of unmeasured powers—and in 


the beneficent sway of social organiza- 
tion over teéming myriads of people. 
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THE CHANCE BLESSING. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Twas the first of cold Spring mornings 
That had kindness in its look : 

And my way, in London sunshine, 

To the garden straight I took: 


For the hope of harmless pleasures 
Fit for lives with dreary hours, 
Soothing to tormented spirits— 
Children, birds, and early flowers. 


Lone the garden ; few the blossoms ; 
Scant the foliage on the trees ; 
Stinted in their fresher growing 
By the soot-encumbered breeze ; 


But I marked a rosy infant, 
And I watched it for a while, 
Looking out at earthly sunshine 
With a glad celestial smile ; 


With a look as though no sorrow 
Gloomed within this world of strife, 
But all summers must come brightly, 
Like this dawning one of life. 


“Sure,” I said, that smile beholding, 
“So the blessed angels gaze, 

With clear joy that knows no shadow 
In their world of cloudless rays.” 


And I blest the happy creature, 

And I-prayed—“ Oh, God of heaven! 
May this world ne’er blight and darken 
Looks serene which Thou hast given : 
“May Thy holy angels guard it 
Through all hours of joy’s eclipse, 
And ip age that smile still tremble 
Softly round the dying lips !” 
So—thus musing—still I lingered, 
Slackening yet my onward pace ; 

‘or I thought no babe had ever 

Such a sweet attractive face ; 


Till I turned—and asked what mother 
Bore that earthly angel-child ? 

And the nurse looked up and answered— 
(While again the baby smiled :) 

Said it was the youngest darling 

Of a house I knew full well :—! 

And I found that my chance blessing 

On my Blanche’s baby fell! 


2 “The bonny house of Airlie.” 
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PASSING EVENTS: THE PEACE MINISTERS OF EUROPE. 


Tue great Peace ministers of Europe 
this year are its several ministers of 
finance. The best hope of peace lies in 
the feeling, which is everywhere gain- 
ing ground, that financial retrenchment 
is necessary. The world is not at war, 
and yet the world is paying war prices 
to its various governments. In France, 
Austria, and Prussia, gigantic armies 
are devouring the substance of the 
country, at an inordinate and incredible 
rate ; and England, at the cost of mil- 
lions upon millions, is casing herself 
in invulnerable armour. The liberal 
party all over the Continent is beginning 
to rebel against the monstrous waste 
of the wealth of nations which this 
state of things entails. Three years 
ago all Europe started to its feet, and 
nation after nation was compelled to 
prepare for collisions and tumults, the 
alarm of which is happily dying away. 
This year opens with a decided reaction. 
The generous idea of a common treaty 
of disarmament has not, indeed, been, 
and, perhaps, never will be realized. 
But if there has been no common con- 
sent on the part of Governments to 
relax suspicion and preparations, at 
least there has been a common incli- 
nation on the part of the people to do so. 
Let us do the French Executive—whose 
restless policy is the cause of much 
anxiety to the Continent—the justice of 
confessing that they have shown signs of 
returning to a better temper, by submit- 
ting their budgets fairly to the criticism 
of a national assembly. We wish they 
had done more. Though the effective 
strength of the army is to be diminished, 
the war estimates, and the naval estimates 
this year are higher than usual, and the 
French artillery and navy have yet to be 
organized at an enormous expense. On 
the other hand, the current of public 
opinion in France is setting strongly, 
as we believe, in the direction of peace 
and of economy. Nor must the activity 
in the French dock-yards and arsenals 
be taken for more than it is worth. It 


is not a proof of arriére pensée on the 
part of the French Empire. All maritime 
powers are involved just at present in 
extraordinary expenditure, for the simple 
reason that our old weapons of maritime 
warfare appear to be of little use either 
for offence, or for defence, and we are 
groping in the dark for new ones. Forts, 
guns, ships, have all to be rebuilt on the 
latest method known, and every week 
some new fact is discovered or published, 
some new and expensive experience ac- 
quired, which falsifies our previous caleu- 
lations. For a long time it seemed as if 
there was a practical limit to the power 
of artillery. Scientific men now seem to 
think that there may be none. With the 
introduction of the coil system in our 
manufacture of guns a new and wonderful 
era has commenced, and it is probable that 
Armstrong cannon could be constructed 
of any size, to burn any quantity of 
powder, the only limit being when the 
coiled wrought-iron itself begins to melt 
in the intense white-heat which the 
ignition of the charge generates. The 
experiments of the last month at Shoe- 
buryness, show that no vessel hitherto 
launched or conceived can resist the 
impact of the shot which could be hurled 
against her, and forts reassume their 
ancient superiority over ships. Unfor- 
tunately, costly problems still remain to 
be solved. How to construct an iron 
navy which, if not impregnable to mon- 
ster guns, may yet be serviceable for the 
use of the high seas, and how best to 
mount the heaviest ordnance on that 
iron navy, are questions of whose solu- 
tion engineers need not despair, but at 
the cost of solving which the country 
may well shudder. It may not be ne- 
cessary for self-preservation that we 
should turn out a flotilla of Warriors or 
Gloires; but at the very best we shall 
have to cut down and case our old 
wooden ships, and to manufacture float- 
ing batteries, which may be capable of 
engaging a Monitor or a Merrimac with 
hopes of success, What we do France 
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must do, and vice versa. The great 
maritime powers of the world seem con- 
demned to a spendthrift race against 
one another. The prospect is not a 
cheerful one, and it seems bounded by 
no visible horizon. 

The consolation, as we have hinted, 
consists in this: that the Liberals of 
Europe are showing signs of a disposi- 
tion to remonstrate against their financial 
burdens. The Liberal party in Prussia 
are not insensible to national honour, or 
to national dangers, yet they have com- 
pelled their reactionary Government to 
retrench. Retrenchment is the order of 
the day with France as well as Prussia ; 
and for the first occasion, during many 
years, the budget of an English Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has called forth 
a silent, but almost universal, feeling 
that our expenditure must not be allowed 
to remain on its present footing. Mr. 
Gladstone, for a long time, has been of 
that opinion. Annually he makes, with 
impunity, to the House of Commons, the 
somewhat ungracious insinuation, that 
it is they, not he, who are responsible 
to the country for the extravagance of 
national administration. The reason 
that he makes it with impunity is, that 
it is tolerably true. When he last came 
into office, he proclaimed his views upon 
the subject of retrenchment too loudly 
to please either his own constituents, or 
the public. It was a time of panic and 
of unrest. Everywhere we were forti- 
fying, arming, volunteering. The mo- 
ment was ill-chosen for an homily on 
the blessings of econdbmy. Mr. Glad- 
stone was driven into his shell, and ever 
since has acquiesced, with reluctance, in a 
financial outlay, which the enthusiasm 
and anxiety of Englishmen demanded, 
but which, in common with the Man- 
ehester school, he considers a financial 
waste. Indirectly he is teaching the 
public to be—what it never yet has been 
—startled at the sums it yearly spends. 
It has been of late the misfortune of 
the Manchester school to injure the 
cause of several noble principles which 
they would be glad to serve. Mr. 
Gladstone does not belong to the 
Manchester school, but he has a firm 


grasp on several political truths, which 
are older than any school of the kind. 
The most important for our purpose is, 
that nations cannot be frightened into 
peace by the mere clang of arms. We hope 
that the day will never come when Eng- 
land will measure a nation’s strength by 
the magnitude of her military establish- 
ments. Mr. Gladstone’s love of peace is 
the true key to his finance. Strange to 
say, the fact does not make him the more 
popular. Political opponents have made 
it a reproach and a burden to him, and, 
thanks to the unfair clamour of a certain 
portion of the educated classes, who en- 
joy the excitement, without suffering 
from the miseries of war, even the chi- 
valrous Mr. Gladstone has been popularly 
represented as a worshipper at the shrine 
of Cotton. 

The great Budget of 1860 has left 
behind it a luminous trail that irradiates 
all its author’s later financial feats. 
It may be considered as the inaugura- 
tion of a new financial policy ; the finan- 
eial policy of Peace. The Budgets of 
1860 and 1861 are parts and parcels of 
it ; and the, ninepenny income-tax that 
we are now paying is in reality the in- 
terest of the investments made by us in 
1860, which are to be returned to us 
before long in other ways. The full 
effects of the French treaty cannot be 
realized for many years. Enough, how- 
ever, has been shown to satisfy us that 
the speculation was safe and lucrative 
beyond our hopes. In the first place, 
a general stimulus has been given to 
commerce by the removal of injurious 
restraints from several branches of trade. 
In the second place, the consumption of 
articles on which the duty was only 
lightened, has increased so far as to 
reimburse the revenue for the temporary 
sacrifice which Parliament wisely made. 
These benefits have made themselves 
sensibly felt in spite of many causes 
which have tended, during the last twelve 
months, to decrease the consuming 
powers of the country. Since the first 
of September in the last year we have 
received no cotton from America ; and, as 
we are dependent on the Southern States 
for more than two-thirds of our entire 
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supply, the blow which our cotton-trade 
has received can better be imagined than 
described. At Liverpool, in the spring of 
1861, the price of Uplands and Mobile 
cotton ranged from about 54d. to 74d. per 
pound. The present price at Liverpool is 
nearly double. Besides the crisis in the 
cotton-trade, our American market has 
suffered considerably in other, though less 
important, particulars. To crown all, the 
harvest of last autumn, though not defi- 
cient in quantity, was small, and bread 
in consequence was not much cheaper 
than it was in 1860. In spite of all 
this, both our national trade and our 
national revenue have felt the assistance 
of the beneficent reforms carried out 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cobden. In 
the year just ended, as compared with 
its predecessor, we parted with three 
important items of revenue. We gave 
up a penny of the income-tax for three- 
quarters of a year. We abolished the 
paper duty when six months of the year 
had run out. We did not enjoy, thirdly, 
in 1861-62, the advantage we derived in 
1860-61 from shortening the time of the 
malt credits. The revenue of 1861-62, 
might, therefore, reasonably be expected 
to fall short of the revenue of 1860-61 by 
the amount of these three losses which 
are estimated together at 2,637,000/. 
Instead of this, it only fell short by 
809,0007. The difference was made up 
by increased returns from those branches 
of trade which had been relieved by the 
measures of 1860. The revenue, there- 
fore, has benefited this year to the 
extent of no less than 1,828,000/. by 
Mr. Gladstone’s great budget of two 
years ago. It would be no slight thing 
even if all that had been done was merely 
to lighten the taxation of the country 
without reducing the income of the 
Government. But the increase of 
Tevenue implies also a magnificent im- 
provement of international trade. In 
the six months preceding the treaty, 
the exports of British produce from the 
United Kingdom to France amounted in 
value to 2,196,000/. In the correspond- 
ing six months, from September to 
February last, the period given by the 
newest returns, they had risen to 


6,091,0002. From September to Feb- 
ruary in the year 1859-60, our exports 
of woollens and worsteds to the same 
country were 134,000/. From Septem- 
ber to February last, they had mounted 
to 1,181,0007 Thus, the effect of the 
great budget has been to create almost a 
new branch of commerce. Communica- 
tion and intercourse between the two 
countries have developed in proportion. 
The post-office authorities report that, 
instead of an average increase of four 
per cent. in the letters carried across the 
channel, there has been an increase of 
twenty per cent. in the last year. If 
these things have been done in the 
green wood, what shall be done in the 
dry? If a year of commercial distress 
and panic has borne such fruit, to what 
may we not look forward in future years 
of prosperity and sunshine! “The 
history of the French treaty ”—said its 
author, on a recent occasion, with justi- 
fiable pride—“ I may now venture to 
“say, is written in the history of the 
“world. The commerce between these 
“ two great countries is at last about to 
“approach a scale something like what 
“nature intended it to be.” Such are 
the earliest consequences of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy. Instead of a mailed 
glove, he holds out to the rest of the 
world a richly laden hand. England, 
strong as she seems when she is brist- 
ling with cannon, is stronger still as the 
emporium of the world. The French 
treaty is then a noble contribution to 
the defences of the country—a financial 
measure worthy of a great Peace-minis- 
ter. 

This year’s Budget is not much more 
than part of the tail of the financial 
comet of 1860. There was very little 
to be made of our estimated and doubt- 
ful surplus of 150,000/. ; but, like a skil- 
ful conjuror, Mr. Gladstone has managed 
to perform an incredible number of little 
feats out of this diminutive balance. 
The alcoholic tests, which gave so much 
trouble to ourselves, and so much vexa- 
tion to the French, are simplified by 
being reduced to two in number. Thé 
practical result will be, that all Bur- 
gurdies and Clarets will come in at a 
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uniform duty of one shilling the gallon, 
while the brandied wines of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Madeira growth will 
pay the higher tariff of half-a-crown. 
The hop duty is also abolished—a fitful 
and fickle tax, which never could be 
estimated with accuracy beforehand, and 
which had the additional disadvantage 
of being an unpopular agricultural bur- 
den. Contrary to the delusive expecta- 
tions which are at present making glad 
the hearts of the hop-growers, the 
amount of the tax will go into the pocket 
of the large brewers, and ultimately 
return to the Revenue in the shape of 
a new impost which is to be levied on 
brewers’ licences, Threepence per barrel 
will be allowed to the brewing interest as 
a drawback on exported beer—a premium 
which may serve as an encouragement 
to exportation, and a consolation to the 
brewer. Henceforward, moreover, beer 
will be “ preserved” as well as game, and 
private individuals be prevented from 
poaching on the privileges of Messrs. 
Barclay. Around these minute details 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer arrayed 
a multitude of shining figures, and a 
silvery list of sonorous words. How- 
ever barren and slight the theme, Mr. 
Gladstone never falls upon it except in 
a spray of light and sound, illuminated 
by all the colours of the rhetorical rain- 
bow. Still the method he has chosen, 
after a show of luminous discussion with 
himself, for spending his questionable 
surplus, involves no political principle. 
The hop-growers of Kent and Sussex, 
and the Burgundy wine-merchants, may 
be left in peace to enjoy, the former an 
imaginary, the latter a diminutive gain. 
But there are one or two points of more 
general importance about the estimates 
of this year, that cannot be left with- 
out comment by those who watch Mr. 
Gladstone’s career, as a liberal financier 
and peace-minister, with interest and 
admiration. 

For the second time in the last three 
years, Mr. Gladstone meets the House 
of Commons with the confession of a 
deficit. In 1860-61 his income was 
below both his estimated and his actual 
expenditure ; that is to say, he provided 


neither for what he did spend nor for 
what he meant to spend. The same 
mishap has befallen him in the last 
year. Yet the last two years have been 
remarkable for unparalleled remissions 
of taxation. Some taxes he has flung 
away, such as the paper duty. With 
respect to some, he has been content to 
cast his bread upon the waters, knowing 
that he cannot find it again for many 
days. More than four millions have 
been sacrificed in the shape of repeals. 
Yet a third time he appears with a set 
of estimates which allow only one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds to 
meet the extraordinary casualties of the 
coming twelve months. Fifty accidents 
may intervene to rob us of this balance. 
There may be a famine, a war, a finan- 
cial crisis in Liverpool, a cotton crisis in 
Lancashire. Mexico may require to be 
invaded, New Zealand to be pacified, 
Turkey to be assisted. Besides this, 
there is the interminable and inexhaus- 
tible question of national defences, which 
is likely to revive with new vigour, in 
consequence of the progress of mechani- 
calinvention. Never was there a time at 
which it was less safe to build one’s hopes 
upon an uneventful future. The Ameri- 
can war alone may be a cause of serious 
commercial and industrial suffering, and 
make a difference to the revenue of a 
vast sum. Mr. Gladstone is quite cor- 
rect in saying that we are ing 
through an exceptional period. What 
—we should like to ask—is bearing the 
additional strain or stress of the times, 
and liquidating also the annual interest 
of these returns for Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
vestment in 1860, which are delayed by 
reason of the bad financial season ? 
Simply the Income-tax. Anybody who 
remembers the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s old denunciations of the prin- 
ciple of this impost will see at a glance 
that his views on the subject have been 
considerably modified, It is not cer- 
tainly by accident that he has of late 
thrown the whole weight of taxation on 
this source of revenue. He no longer 
regards it as a fountain of all injustice. 
He cruelly destroys in committee Mr. 
Hubbard’s proposal to readjust it on 
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a more equitable basis. The real truth 
and explanation is, that he has found 
a use for it. He means to employ it as 
an instrument for lowering the national 
expenditure. We can hardly doubt but 
that he has abandoned in despair his 
project of preaching down financial ex- 
travagance. He sees that, as long as 
Englishmen do not feel that they are 
taxed, they will not care about admini- 
strative economy. An able writer in 
the Spectator charges him with an in- 
clination to cover over and conceal the 
extravagance of Government. No charge 
—we say it with submission—was ever 
so unfounded. Mr. Gladstone’s purpose 
is precisely the reverse. Instead of 
wishing to diminish the legitimate pain 
of taxation, it is almost his mission 
to make the most of it. We are not 
inclined to defend the income-tax itself. 
Its working is as unjust as the theory 
on which it is based is unintelligible. 
It is neither a property-tax, nor is-it a 
tax on the profits of property framed 
on the sound principle that income can 
only be measured by its supposed market 
value, but an anomalous tertium quid 
springing out of a logical cross-division 
between the two. But there is something 
to be said in favour of it from the point 
of view of a Peace minister. The poorer 
classes, who are not represented in Par- 
Jiament, are not directly and immediately 
touched by it. As a rule, it does not 
fall on the heads of a multitude who 
have no voice in voting it. In virtue 
of this characteristic, the income-tax is 
suited to the genius of the Constitu- 
tion. But, above all, it is entirely laid 
upon those classes who have in their 
hands the arbitrament of peace and war. 
The expense of enormous military and 
naval establishments Mr. Gladstone has 
actually contrived to throw on those 
who clamour most for them. No 
wonder that he is a finance minister 
unpopular with the upper classes and 
professional men. For all that, it is 
difficult to say that he is not the minister 
of Peace. 

In his anxiety to liberate the trade of 
the country from the incubus of ,war 
charges, Mr. Gladstone probably finds a 
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justification for the unusual and dan- 
gerous plan he has adopted, of relying 
on extraordinary incomings to help him 
through ordinary expenses. For the 
last three years we have borrowed largely 
from the floating balances in the Ex- 
chequer. Two millions alone, or nearly 
two millions, have been obtained from 
malt credits, and Spain has paid 500,0007. 
of a long-standing debt. In all we have 
had six millions and a half of unusual 
resources. We can only explain the 
perfect tranquillity with which Mr. 
Gladstone applies these windfalls to the 
payment of the expenditure of the year, 
upon the theory we have suggested 
above. In reality, if he takes advan- 
tage of a loan from the Exchequer to 
remit or repeal taxes, he is remitting or 
repealing taxes on a speculation, trusting 
to the income-tax to keep him above 
water, until the proceeds of increased 
consumption begin to drop in. It is 
natural that he should be proud of his 
achievements, as he sees tax after tax 
fall from the poor man like scales. His 
version of the celebrated passage in Syd- 
ney Smith is accurate and just. “There 
“were taxes,” says Mr. Gladstone, “on 
“the raw material; now there are no 
“taxes on raw material. There were 
“taxes on every fresh value added to it 
“by the industry of man ; now there are 
“no taxes on the fresh value added to it 
“by the industry of man. There were 
“taxes on the sauce which pampers 
“man’s appetite ; now there is no tax 
“on sauce, and man may pamper his 
“appetite as he pleases. There were 
“taxes on the drug that restored him 
“to health; now there is no tax 
“on drugs, and he may get well as 
“ quickly as he can. There were taxes 
“on the poor man’s salt ; now that salt 
“is free. There were taxes on the rich 
“man’s spice; now thatspiceis free. There 
“were taxes on the brass nails of the 
“ coffin ; now these brass nails are free. 
“ There were taxes on the ribands of the 
“bride—she winds up the procession— 
“and her ribands also are free.” Every 
relaxation of indirect taxation; every 
laudable effort to abstain from increas- 
ing the funded debt, is accompanied by 
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a corresponding haul upon the rope of 
the income-tax, which plays the part that 
it did in 1842. Mr. Gladstone holds 
on in hopes that we shall have been in- 
duced to economize in the matter of 
expenses before any casualty occurs. If 
nothing happens to cause unnatural de- 
pression on the revenue, the strain on 
that unpopular burden will in a year or 
so be lightened by incomings from our 
growing trade with France. Perhaps 
when that time comes—as come it must 
—Mr. Gladstone will again endeavour to 
spend what he receives in repealing and 
remitting indirect duties. In all pro- 
bability he will not be allowed to do so, 
for there is a kind of tacit understand- 
ing between the Government and the 
public, that ninepence in the pound is 
not to be a permanent infliction. A 
year or two more of it, and the cry for 
retrenchment will come from the upper 
classes themselves ; though the growing 
consumptive power of the country will 
tend year by year to make indirect tax- 
ation less onerous and more productive. 

While Mr. Gladstone is endeavouring 
to beguile us into sparing our own 
pockets, M. Fould is employed in prun- 
ing the extravagant outlay of the Im- 
perial Government of France. Simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the 
English and French budgets, a financial 
battle between the Executive and the 
people has been waging in Prussia. 
The Prussian army is an overgrown 
and unwieldy force, destined to be 
a melancholy instance of the truth, 
that disproportionate military establish- 
ments are a source of weakness, not 
of strength, to a nation. A system 
of shifting “credits” similar to that 
so long in use in France, has enabled 
the King and his ministers to hand over 
to the Ministry of War sums of money 
which belonged to other departments ; 
and, in spite of a deficit, William I. was 
mad enough to dream of adding fifty 
thousand men to the army, and seven 
million thalers to the annual debt. The 
late cabinet proposed to find the ways 
and means for this notable scheme by 
increasing the income-tax a fourth, 
and taxing still more highly certain 


necessary articles. But at the last 
elections the Fortschritt party raised 
a violent opposition throughout Prussia 
to the project. Twenty-five per cent, 
additional income-tax, and twenty- 
five per cent. additional on the meal 
and butcher taxes, is an extraordinary 
and oppressive burden, to which the 
people under no circumstances would 
submit without murmur. At this junc- 
ture it seems monstrous to inflict it for 
the mere purpose of making an addition 
to the army which is not wanted, and 
against which the feeling of all classes 
except the military court clique has been 
decisively pronounced. A natural re- 
luctance on the part of the Prussian 
Ministry and their Corporal King to sur- 
render military estimates to the amount 
of 3,700,000 thalers accounts for the 
tenacity with which they adhered to 
their proposal in the teeth of an adverse 
vote of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
prospect of an ominous general election 
has conquered their resolution, and 
given the battle to the hands of the 
Reformers. Von der Heydt, who holds 
the finance portfolio in the ultra-Con- 
servative Cabinet, has at last been driven 
on the European stage in an uncon- 
genial character of an unwilling Peace 
minister. In a letter surreptitiously 
taken from his office, and published in 
the newspapers, he is found one morning 
proclaiming the virtues of retrenchment 
in the ears of his colleague for war, 
M. Von Roon. As yet all additional 
taxes that have been levied in Prussia 
have invariably been levied for the War 
department, which has swallowed up its 
own share of ordinary taxes, to say no- 
thing of the shares of other depart- 
ments, which have been obliged to starve 
in consequence. No more can be ex- 
tracted from these latter ; and, if the 
additional taxes are cut off, there is no 
help for it, and the bureau of war must 
economise. Not merely is there no sur- 
plus, but there is an actual deficit to be 
met. The reorganization of the land- 
tax will, in time, be a fruitful source 
of increased receipts under that head, 
which may serve to lighten the pressure 
on the exchequer. But time must first 
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elapse ; and the floatingdebt of the public 
treasury will inevitably be increased in 
order to cover the current expenses in 
which it finds itself, this spring and 
summer, involved. 

The Ministry have swallowed the leek, 
and are ready to grant the concession, 
which, according to M. Von der Heydt, 
“the force of circumstances imperiously 
demands.” We wish we could believe 
that Von der Heydt had become a Peace 
minister upon anything but compulsion. 
It is true that we frequently do injustice 
to Prussian statesmen, from a want of 
ability to understand the extraordinary 
court atmosphere with which they are 
surrounded, and to which the bulk of 
the Prussian people, till the last few 
years, have been accustomed to defer, 
Von der Heydt, however, has gone 
through more political variations than is 
permitted even to financiers, that most 
flexible class of politicians. When the 
rest of the Manteuffel Ministry, in the 
autumn of 1858, dropped like rotten 
pears from office, M. Von der Heydt, 
with arithmetical sang froid, managed to 
retain his place upon the tree. The 
ministerial crisis of this year did not 
shake him‘ down, and, as he has held 
every shade of opinion by turns, it is 
difficult to say what will end his tenure 
of power. Still, he is a free-trader, and 
a liberal by birth and training; and 
there can be little question but that he 
mismanages the national finances with 
considerable talent. His published let- 
ter is a token that the moderate Re- 
formers have won a distinct victory, 
and driven the reactionary party from 
their ground. The King, overcoming 
the native prejudices of a martinet, has 
endorsed the programme of retrench- 
ment with a feeble protest in favour of 
maintaining the military strength of 
Prussia intact. It remains to be seen 
whether the Liberals will be contented. 
Certainly they ought not to be so, until 
the budgets are regularly and properly 
submitted to them in detail. A nation 
can hardly be said to tax itself which 
is obliged to vote its budgets in a lump ; 
and a people’s right of self-taxation is 
based on their instincts of self-pre- 


servation. Prussia is entitled to ask that 
a Prussian king will not lag behind a 
French Emperor in useful and necessary 
reforms. Von der Heydt’s manifesto 
is silent on this important subject of the 
budgets. Moderate and orderly as are 
the liberals of Prussia, ministerial silence 
on this point will vitiate in their eyes 
the ministerial concessions made upon 
the rest. The history of 1852 shows, 
indeed, what a bureaucratic Government 
can do which is determined to tamper 
with the national elections. But 1862 is a 
happier year for the friends of order and 
of progress ;and we may safely predict for 
the constitutional party, first, electoral 
success, and afterwards political triumph. 
For it is, and always will be, on the 
battle-field of finance that despotism is 
finally defeated. 

There is only one country in Europe 
whose financial embarrassments are not 
rather a relief to the friends of Peace. 
Fortunately the finances of that country 
are looking better than they did. We have 
had an insight, during the last month, 
into the financial health of the sick man 
of Turkey. Fuad Pasha has undertaken 
to restore the equilibrium of the Turkish 
budgets, and to be the Peace minister of 
Constantinople. The financial debility of 
Turkey—if it exists—has not been 
caused so much by heavy loans, or 
inordinate taxation, as by the miserable 
system on which the taxes are collected, 
and by the patriarchal tendencies of an 
amorous Sultan, who is fortunately dead. 
It is now scarcely eight years since the 
balance between the expenses and the 
revenues of the empire were first dis- 
turbed. The Crimean War rendered it 
necessary, for the first time, to appeal to 
public credit in Europe. Even now, the 
total floating debt of the treasury is not 
more than 18,285,000/., of which half is 
represented by the paper-money in circu- 
lation at Constantinople ; the other half 
consists of loans, obtained at heavy loss 
and on the most unjust terms. Curiously 
enough, the date of the introduction of 
paper coincides with that of admini- 
strative reform. Certain delays took 
place in the collection of the revenue, 
which were due solely to the admini- 
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strative changes introduced at the time 
throughout the empire. The Cabinet 
was compelled to meet their liabilities 
with treasury bills and notes—a step 
which Turkey has continually repented, 
but which she has never been able to 
repair. The Government paper does 
not circulate in the provinces, nor is it 
taken by foreign merchants, so that the 
Constantinople money market has no 
chance of recovering itself. On the 
other hand, the money loans contracted 
at the same period were unfortunately 
guaranteed to the Government’s creditors 
by making over to them in advance 
the current revenues—a system which 
increased the embarrassments of the 
empire from day to day. Fuad Pasha 
is able, vigorous, and honest. He 
has determined prudently upon a fo- 
reign loan, which will enable him to 
pay off some of the State creditors and 
to recall the Constantinople paper. 
The Turkish loan which has just been 
negotiated in London gives him money, 
though on hard conditions ; for he has 
been obliged to borrow in six per 
cent. stock at 68. This and increased 
taxation— for Turkey is capable of 
sustaining increased taxation to a con- 
siderable extent—will restore public 
credit and financial order ; and the most 
exorbitant claims of State pensioners 
and creditors will be paid off at once. 
Tobacco is to be subjected to an 
agricultural impost, which will not be 
large enough to affect its cultivation. Salt 
also is made a Government monopoly ; 
and, as in Turkey, the salt-pits belong 
to the Government, the sale of salt will 
be tolerably productive. The custom- 
house duties are to be reorganized on a 
better and more fertile basis. Among 
other things, the odious and wasteful 
system of farming the public revenues 
has been abolished. The power of 
making separate credits and issuing 
paper-money will henceforward be con- 
fined to a single minister, who thus 
becomes the real finance minister of 
Turkey, and one of the Peace ministers 
of the world. 

If any members of the old English 
Liberal party of thirty years ago still 
care to remember the _battle-cry which 
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led them to victory, they may turn their 
eyes upon the financial movement that 
is setting, like a wave, through Europe— 
for a proof of the universal truth of the 
noble maxim—that Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform, go hand-in-hand. 
Profaned as the three names have been 
by charlatans, or over-zealous partisans, 
they still are principles which, in these 
days of comparative liberty and pros- 
perity, are as valid as thirty years ago. 
At a time when the din of the Cyclopes 
is sounding through the world, and we 
are all forging, at a vast outlay, the har- 
ness and the thunderbolts of war, we 
shall do well to remember them. We 
(lo not say, for we do not know, that we 
can avoid entering on the terrible rivalry 
in expenditure and armaments to which 
we seem condemned ,by circumstances. 
What would almost inspire a doubt as 
to its wisdom would appear to be the 
difficulty of discovering where it is to 
end. The fear of war seems likely to 
eat up peace before war comes. What- 
ever be the solution of the problem how 
to combine economy and safety, we can- 
not help thinking that it is the problem 
of the day. We believe that the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer is as 
likely as any man to solve it. With 
his gorgeous subtleties, his splendid 
rhetorical fallacies, and his hyper- 
classical refinements, he unites the 
consummate genius of a financier who 
is capable of seeing his way to great 
ends. It is said that he never will be 
the leader of the Liberal party. His 
education and taste may render him 
crotchety on many questions of Reform, 
for he represents both the virtues and 
the foibles of an ecclesiastical university. 
What he will be it is accordingly diffi- 
cult to foretell ; but we know this, that 
he is already, in one sense, the leader of 
the Liberal party— 
“ Hesperus, 
That led the starry van, rode brightest.” 

A financial policy so enlightened and so 
brave as his, is paving the way for substan- 
tial progress. Give us Peace—give us 
Retrenchment,—the Liberals may fairly 
say—and, when it is wanted, if ever it 
is wanted, we shall know how to take 
Reform. 
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